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The despair of Dicistiiinninn in England has 
been the decorum and temperateness of the Monarchy 
there. Had the sovereign of England of late years 
been addicted to despotic or indecent ways, the earth- 
strown fires of Saxon resentment would have flamed 
up into a conflagration, in which throne and crown 
and coronet would have been consumed. But because 
in England the case has been altogether the reverse of 
this, it has been thought improbable that for many 
years yet_any great change would be mhade in the form 
of the English government. It is evem now hard for 
intelligent people in this courltry to believe that any 
large portion of the Eaglish nation have invested their 
wishes in the scheme of a republican movement. Ouly 
cracked and wildered brains, it is usually supposed, can 
be capable in England of making a fuss about the ideal 
disadvantages of the present English system, since the 
real advantages of it are so many and so palpable. But 
rising out of the spray and mist of reeent events, two 
things loom into the lignt of what may be called hard 
facts. One is this. The party of English repub- 
licanism is a veritable party, large, well-organized, 
with objects clearly defined. It can no longer be 
ignored. It cannot be set aside with a pooh-pooh. 
The second fact is that this party is led by sensible, 
cool-headed and expert men, and that it does not 
mean, by any word or act of violence, to give its 
opponents a handle or an alarm-cry against itself. 
The republicans of England have resolved to carry on 
their enterprise openly, lawfully, like honest and law- 
ubiding men, standing upon their constitutional rights, 
and keeping within the plain permissions of the law. 
There lately assembled in Birmingham a caucus of 
republican delegates, representing fifty-four important 
localities in the Kingdom. They remained in session 
two days. They were neither couspirators nor maniacs. 
Their eyes were steady, their pulses cool, and their 
heads level. They did not rant, or send up revolution- 
ary rockets. They behaved like a party of statesmen 
in deliberate council. It is the impression of this in- 
telligent and resolute moderation which has fallen 
upon England with a weigltt unfelt before in connec- 
tion with this subject. The congress of republicans 
seemed to be legislating for the near future; and that 
they did it so prudently and so tastefully has given a 
pang to all who want to stay the chariot of coming 
events. ‘The very gritvance of monarchism in Eng- 
land,” says a penetrating writer, “is that the repub- 
licans should meet and plot, and meet and part, with- 
out attacking the throne. Another grievance is that 
they decline to adopt any resolution contemplating 
violent reform. But that they should meet and make 
good, moderate, sensible speeches; that they should 
show themselves educated persons, able to hold a meet- 
ing, the reports of which are entertaining; that they 
should simply lay down a programme to pursue the 
object of an Engli&h republic through the peaceful 
and lawful forms of the Constitution and through 
Parliamentary agitation, this maddens Conservatism.” 
In short, English reformers think that- the English 
people have the legal right to determine the form of 
their government, whether it shall be monarchival or 
republican; and that they themselves have the legal 
right to lay the question f rankly before that ultimate 
tribunal. This they propose*to do, and nobody can 
say them nay. They mean to agitate for a republic by 
ideas, and not by pistols, midnight conspiracies, riots 
or barricades. Monarchy shall not have to itself the 
prestige of temperateness and decorum. 

‘oa 

Any one who has ever witnessed with his own 
eyes and ears the enthusiastic affection of English re- 
formers, even within ten years, for John Bright, cannot 
but be startled and pained to observe the tokens of 
the total change which has lately taken place with 
regard to him. Ten years ago he was denounced asa 
fierce Radical. To-day he is denounced as a.tame Con- 
servative. There is no hate like the hate of old friends; 
and into the words which Mr. Bright’s old friends now 
apply to him there goes a bitterness which can only 
be extracted from the sweetness of an alienated love. 
Mr. Bright’s offence is that he has reached the line of 
reform beyond which he refuses to go. But beyond 
this line he never promised to go; and his present re- 
fusa] cannot be flung at him as a recantation of any 
profession or of any pledge. He never avowed himself 
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a repuMican. Bi parties have even léss pity than 
men; and the Retay m party of England cannot and 
will not shégv mercyto the man who once was in front 


in their rear. “{t denotes how passionately Mr. M. D. 
Conway prefers leas to‘men, that in his recent letters 
he reveals his syntpathy with the new dislike of Mr. 
Bright, who is ee, peweonal friend, and that he 
allows himself to ihdifige in\yxpressions of rather im- 
“patient contempt. He Sycalher a recent communica- 
tion of Mr. Bright as “shpwittg how utterly wneon- 
seious the old man has bedpme-pf the meaning and 
bearing of his whole life;”” and My. Conway intimates 
that ** the old statesman” is * {|r 
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Some one has claimed for the U 
in America that it is the highway to al 
of greatness; and the liters uy critic o 
Morthly, in a striking triftute which he 
memory of Dr. Channing, groups together 3gme illus-, 
*triousmames which show what an avenue intd.useful- 
ness and renown cestaju men have found Dr. Chan- 
ning’s profession to be. ‘“ Even Boston,” say¥athe 


when Channing ana Everett gnd Bancroft and Spa 
and Palfrey were all Unitarian ministers; and it 
only by an effort that any of us can call up that lon 
buried past. Yet, in 1819, when Mr. Eéverett, newly 
returned from Europe, was ratismg erithusiasm in, his 
Greek classes at Cambridge, and whilé Mr. Banecrogt 
was pursuing his studies in Germany under Dr. Kirk- 
land’s patronage; while Mr. Emerson was a junior in 
college, and before Mr. Caleb Cushing became his tutor, 
in that year Mr. Sparks was settled over a Unitarian 
parish jn Baltimore, and Mr.Channing, not yet a‘doctor 
of sacred theology, went down to’preach his ordination 
sermop and declare to the southern people what Uni- 
tarianism truly meant. Let.it be added that Dr. 
Palfrey, who was a classmate of Mr. Sparks, was 
already preaching; and that Mr. George Ripley, now 
President of the New York Tribune Association, but 
then aiming towards the Unitarian ministry, entered 
college that same year; while Theodore Parker was 
painfully beginning Latin on his father’s little farm 
in Lexington. How much of the intellectual history 
of New England do these names suggest; and how 
many of the men who bore them owed the inspiration 
of theif lives in good part to Dr. Channing.” 


Dr. Holland, in dealing with topies of the time, 
has come inevitably upon, that aggravating one of 
domestic service, in which, as he truly says, American 
life is more ‘ cursed by ignorance and lack of skill” 
than in any other department. ‘‘ There are thousands 
of families,” he adds, ‘‘who have no satisfactory ser- 
vice from year’s end to year’s end. The servants come 
and go, and lie and waste, and spoil and quarrel and 
steal. They have no loyalty, no faithfulness, no care- 
fulness, no skill to do the duties which they undertake 
and which they loudly and confidently profess to 
understand. Their ignorance is only matched by their 
insolence. They have no disposition to learn, no am- 
bition to become excellent, uo desire to please, and no 
wish to remain for any considerable length of time in 
one place.” For this all-pérvading curse, Dr. Holland 
suggests two remedies. One is a school for instruction 
in domestics; and the other, and the preliminary one, is 
the establishment by the city of “a bureau of registry, 
which would receive no names but those of men and 
women who can establish, by the most reliable testi- 
mony, their competency in the different departments 
of domestic service, and so make it a prime object with 
all servants to get their names upon it, they would open 
a way out of our difficulties. The trouble is that no one 
is responsible now for anything. A good-natured mis- 
tress gives her good-natured servant a character which 
does not belong to her, and on this she trades, A 
bureau like the one we propose could be made self- 
supporting, and do incalculable good, It should be 
made so high an honor to get a place upon this registry, 
and so sure a guaranty of good wages and permanent 
service, that a motive for excellence is held constantly 
before those who expect to rely upon service for a 
livelihood. Then those who are willing to pay good 
wages for good service should never resort to any other 
source for it, If a servant applies for a first-class place 
who cannot get her name upon theTegizigr, she should 
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of them, I by their own swiftness, is now left, 


writer, “has well nigh lost remembrance of theytya” 


WHITSUNTIDE 


- BY JOHN W. CHADWICK, 





( UT from the city’s flaming heart, 
Miles but a dozen away, 
I know of a mountain's secret shrine, 
Where lately I went to pray. 





But my prayer was not for the smallest boon ; 
It was nothing but thanks and joy, 

As I roamed through the scented woodland paths 
With the heart of a happy boy: 


As I touched the tips of the maple-boughs, 
Shaded with softest brown; 

As the thistle showed me her armature, 

* Frosted with silvery down. 


And, oh f the gleam of the birches’ stems, 
And the new green of the pines, 

And the hemlock-fringes sweeping low, 
Till they touched the creeping vines! 


And every bank was studded thick 
With wild-flowers sweet and rare, 

While the ferns seemed made of spirit-stuff, 
They were so slight and fair. 


And the city was gleaming far away 
Through a veil of thin white mist, 

And billows of green rolled in between, 
Till the land and the water kissed. 
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It was only a dozen miles away, 
-As flies the laden bee, 
But to my free thought ’twas a hundred leagucs, 
< And more, to the shining sea. 


4 we = be, I thought, in the world with this 
ere was dust, and heat, and glare? 
uld ft,be there was sorrow, and hate, amd sin, 
And terror, and wild despair? 


Ala& it could; but for this one day 
I would live as if it could not; 

I woulda dream * that the world, from end to end, 
Was wnly this one dear spot, 


All should‘pe sweet, and cool, and pure ; 
All should be gay and free ; 

All men be as gentle, all women as true, 
As the maf and the woman with me. 


They had lived w\th the birds and the flowers so long, 
They seemed fo have learned their speech ; 
Softer it fell on myMdrowsy sense 
Than the rain ong sandy beach. 





_ They could call the trays and the flowers by name ; 
They could tell me of all their times; 
And their talk was a form. that needed not 
The help of a poet’s rhymes. 


Where was the service that day, think you ? 
Down in the valley below, 

Where the sad-faced people flocked to church 
To list to a tale of woe? 


Or was it there, on the mountain-side, 
Where the Spirit, with two or three, 
Was saying softly, in various speech, 
* Let the little ones come unto me”? 





BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 





CHAPTER IIIf, 
THE STAGE-DRIVER. 


we E’s ahead of time to-night,” remarked 
h one of the miners. 
“A feller can’t help bein’ ahead o’ time,” responded 


another, “with a down grade, ’n’ a full moon, and 
Andy’s station at the end o’ the road. You bet yer 
life, Steve hain’t no call to be late, under the circum- 
stances!" And the speaker winked at the retreating 
form of Kate, on her way to the kitchen to prepare for 
the supper of the expected passengers. 

A moment more, and the head-lights of the coach 
were visible from up the road; and with much clatter 
and raising of dust in the moonlight the six horses 
came tearing down all on the run and were suddenly 
pulled up by means of reins, brake, and a vociferous 
whoa! in front of the door. The driver wound the 
reins around the brake-bar, stood up in his place, and 
said cheerily, “ Well, boys, what’s the good word?” 

“Got any passengers, Steve?’’ asked Andrew Camp- 
bell, peering into the stage. 

“Notasoul, but I left three scaly specimens near 
Lije Pickering’s, half-way down the Grade. What in 
} thunder did those fellers want to get out there for, 1 
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wonder! Asked one of ’em, and he said they were out 
a prospectin’. Mighty curious way to go prospecting, 
five ina heap. Give me one pardner that I can freeze 
to, and nobody to interfere till our claim is staked out 
—hey, boys? But here’s your express-box, Andy. 
The dust must be coming in lively from the Gulch; 
these boxes are getting too heavy to be handy; and the 
stuff don’t come from Knucklesopolis, that’s certain. 
The water ’s so low up there that they can’t mix drinks, 
and all the boys are taking their whisky straight. 
There’s some talk o’ cleaning out the saloons, and 
pouring the licker into the creek, so ’s to fill up the 
sluices. But we can’t trust anybody to carry out that 
plan—hey, boys?” 

While rattling off this good-humored nonsense, Mr. 
Stephen Moore vigorously extricated from the boot 
under his seat a heavy wooden box, bound with iron, 
and fastened with a padlock, which he passed down 
over the wheel to Andrew Campbeil. The latter, on 
receiving it, lugged it away into the bar-room, from one 
end of which opened a small express office, where it 
was his duty to compare the packages in the box with 
the list on the express bill. During this performance 
the door of the office was locked. 

The driver meanwhile descended from his seat; 
bringing his flat leather ‘‘ pocket,’’ which contained the 
way-bill of passengers and freight, to be turned over 
to the driver on the next route. He paid no more 
attention to the horses than a railway conductor pays 
to the engine. He had brought the stage in, safe and 
early; the rest was the hostler’s business; and that 
official had already unfastened the traces, and left the 
animals to walk in docile procession to the stable. This 
they did, while the moon illuminated their shining, 
steaming sides, until they escaped the range of her 
rays, and entered the domain of the dim lantern, which 
swung from the middle of the stable eeiling. 

Steve exchanged more special and personal greetings 
with the members of the group, most of whom he 
seemed to know; and the whole party, pervaded with 
a certain disappointment at the lack of new tidings 
and new faces, returned to the sitting-room. Here the 
driver pulled off a huge overcoat, made of yellow 
blanket, which reached to his heels; proceeded to a 
small sink in one corner, which bore a tin basin; re- 
plenished the basin from a pail close by, and, plunging 
his head into it, scrubbed, puffed and gurgled in an 


extraordinary manner for several minutes, after which + 


he arranged his hair with the aid of a pocket-comp 
before a small cracked mirror, which hung above, the 
basin, and at last rejoined the company with an Y ain? 
that plainly said, “There, now I feel respectable, apa 
ready for supper.’ 

The change produced in his appearance by this “un- 
wrapping and ablution would have surprised an ob- 
server not accustomed to the disguising effects of the 
dust of really dusty countries, like California in the dry 
season. A moment before, his dimensions, com- 
plexion, and even his features had been scarcely dis- 
tinguishable; now he appeared a stout, active young 
fellow of perhaps thirty years, with a clear red and 
brown cheek, keen gray eyes, and short curly brown 
hair. His face was shaven, leaving a mustache and 
goatee of peculiar form, much affected by stage- 
drivers, and scarcely to be described intelligibly, save 
to those who, having seen it, need no farther descrip- 
tion. It consists in leaving the whole beard under the 
chin and jaw, as far as a line drawn obliquely down- 
ward and backward from the corner of the ‘mouth. 
Steve's beard was faded somewhat by exposure to the 
weather, but it became him well. 

Supper was not yet announced; for the stage from 
the west was still expected. Stephen Moore crossed 
the room to take his seat befcre the fire, but paused as 
he observed the group of card-players. Howe was by 
this time a heavy winner, and the rest were losing in 
proportion. Two of them greeted Stephen with 
friendly but careless nods; the third pulled his slouched 
hat a little farther over his eyes, and seemed to avoid 
notice; the fourth, Mr. Harrison Howe, gave the stage- 
driver the cut direct, and remarked quietly ‘that he 
would raise that, twenty dollars.” But Stephen’s 
quick eye took in at a glance the situation of affairs, 
and particularly, as a very important element in that 
situation, the tip end of an extra card, dexterously 
concealed under Mr. Howe’s cuff. His glance, lifted 
from this interesting object, met the glance of the 
gambler. A second before, the latter had affected not 
to notice him; now they glared silently, and knew one 
another intimately. 

In after-times, when this story was related in the 
cabins of the Sierra, the narrator used to say, ‘* Ye see, 
Steve, he was brave as a grizzly b’ar, but he was smart 
too. What he didn’t know was pretty lean tailings,* 
and not worth pannin’ out. He wasn’t goin’ to inter- 
fere di-rect with a desp’rate man, an’ get a quarrel 
put on to him, an hey a hole or meobe six holes made 
in him, all about a game, whar he warn’t noways in- 
terested. He warn’t on the fight, to that extent.” 

Whether it was this sort of wisdom, or a sense of 
humor, or a sudden whim, that moved the stage- 
driver, his first words seemed to afford relief to the 
detected Howe, and to establish at least an armed truce 
between them. ‘Hello, Hank,” said he; ‘ passing the 
time agreeably, are ye? Ye’ll have to shut down on 





* Tailings are the refuse sands from sluices or stamp-mills. 
When sufficiently valuable, they are treated again, to extract 
the gold, silver, or amalgam which they may contain. Gold- 
tailings, like auriferous earth, may be tested by washing 
énall quantities jn @ pan, or “ panning out,” 


- rake down the pile, or bust; 





that, though, if ye’re going to ride guard over Wells 
Fargo’s box. They ain’t over fond o’ having their 
messengers play poker. Ye’re looking pale, too; these 
gentlemen ‘ll have to excuse ye; and I'll take yer 
hand, just as the game stands. Give ye a chance to 
change your luck—hey, boys?”’ 

Two of the players eagerly accepted the change as a 
providential turn of the tide which had been setting 
so strongly against them. The man in a slouched hat 
muttered that he ‘“‘ wanted to stick to the lead he was 
on; but Hank rose promptly from the table, and 
resigned his place with alacrity. The stage-driver in- 
sisted on a new deal, and the game began again with 
vigor, and with much more noise, thanks to his run- 
ning accompaniment of jokes and exclamations. 
Howe walked away and seated himself before the fire, 
with the cool indifference of his tribe. His game was 
up for that occasion, he well knew; it was of no user 
to get angry about it. On the contrary, if was his be 
policy to take things cheerfully, and avoid, if possible, 
any immediate exposure. If Moore should atany fxiture 
time accuse him of the crime of c heating at cards, it 


“would then be easy to give him the lie—or kill him. 


The bad luck of the stage-driver was amazing. -He 
lost repeatedly, but that only seemed to fncrease his 
enjoyment. After every loss he bet still higher, and 
“bluffed” with invariably bad success, The two 
victims of Howe's skill speedily peyteived that they 
had only to be bold, and #in; for, - -when a man is 
known to be bluffing (that, is, betting high on a poor 
hand in order to frighter the other players) he is cer- 
tain to be * come up with.” But Steve bet and lost, 
and bet and lost, calliig out to the discomfited Howe 
across the room; ‘‘TeH yeti what, Hank, I’m glad this 
is your pile, and nof‘mjae. Fact is, it ’s thawing away 
faster ’p the Mikgenpg ice, that time the ferry boys 
bet with Sol Redyt god. as 

“Let ’s have tHigt story, Steve! ” cried several voices; 
but Stevé protested that he must attend to his game, 
which “ needé4 doctoring.”’ With all his carelessness, 
he kept a waty eye on the man with a slouched hat, 
and so maflaged affairs that the latter did not share in 
the £00g luck of the other two. But the matter-was 
not algggether i in his control; und it happened at last, 
undefthe rules of the game (which need not here be 
parti¢ uialy explained), that the sulien player, who had 
waited long for his chance, at last obtained it. The 
stdkes were higher than ever. Steve had risked the 
Mist of Howe’s Winnings, and professed to expect to 
* when the stranger, in- 
stead of retiring’ from the, contest, and submitting to 
lose the small amount he had thus far risked on his 
hand, suddenly overtopped everybody with a bet of 
great amount, and defiantly produced another bag of 
gold-dust. Hope fied once more from the faces of the 
two players, who saw themsglves about to lose again 
all they had regained. Even the stage-driver hesitated 
for a moment, undecided what course to pursue. Then 
he said coolly, ‘Don’t you put down your money, my 
friend, till you look at your cards again—all oy ’em. 
We don’t want any mistakes in this game.” 

The man paused; and at this moment Harrison 
Howe arose from his seat, and passed with an indiffer- 
ent air behind Steve's chair. ‘‘ No use betting against 
that hand,” he said, carelessly, and so low that no one 
heard but Stephen and the unknown player, who 
thereupon, with a muttered oath, said he believed he 
was mistaken, returned his dust to his pocket, shoved 
his cards hastily into the heap of discarded ones on the 
table, and adding, with ill-assumed ease, ‘‘ that lets me 
out,” left the table altogether. As he passed Howe, 
the latter whispered to him, unobserved, ‘“ You fool, 
in another minute you would have had him counting 
the aces in the pack.” 

Steve paid no farther attention to the couple, but 
proceeded to lose all the stakes in a most exhilarating 
manner; and then, rising from the table, remarked, 
‘*Well, that beats all; Hank ‘ll have to play for me, 
some time, just to make things even. Why, there’s 
Kate! now I should not wonder if I ’d kept a lady 
waiting.” 

Kate stood in the doorway, and said supper was 
ready. There was no use in delaying it longer for the up- 
coach. So Stephen, secretly delighted at the prospect 
of supper with no other company than the attendance 
of the fair hostess (the rest having had their evening 
meal two hours before), followed her into the spacious 
kitchen. They were no sooner out of the room than 
she turned upon him in reproach: “It is too bad, 
Steve; you promised me that you would not gamble 
any more, and now you are just as foolish as the rest.” 

“Well, now, Kate,” replied the stage-driver, “don’t 
crack your whip before your leaders are hitched up. 
I was ouly a-turning the tables on my beloved friend, 
Mr. Howe. You see those two sharps had aces in their 
boots and sleeves till you couldn’t rest; and if the 
boys had found ’em out, there ’d ’a’ been a shooting, 
or worse. Maybe somebody ’d ’a’ danced in the air 
with his boots off, right in front of your house. 
There ’s trees handy. But I don’t like that kind o’ 
thing, not along the road; it scares hosses, and sets 
*em to shying and backing and fooling generally. No 
more don’t I want shooting around this shebang. It 
spiles the furniture an fixin’s, and gives folks un- 
pleasant idees about the house. Now shooting on a 
claim is another thing. It doubles the value of a piece 
o’ ground to have a fight over it, to say nothing of the 
way it clears up the title. Besides, even if I was in- 





*The current popular pronunciation of the name of the 
Cosumuues River, 


Vor. Vul., 1 No. on 





clined to draw on one o’ those fellers (an’ there’s no 
use in denying that I do feel that way about Hank 
Howe), I had n’t ashow to-night; left my six-shooter, 
like a fool, on the seat of the coach. Handy for road- 
agents, but no use to me just when I might ’a’ wanted 
it. A man ought to go heeled,* if he expects to have 
dealings with Hank Howe and his crowd.” 

As he spoke, he had seated himself at the table, 
bountifully spread with the solid viands which the 
ranch afforded, and with those delicacies which the 
precious art of “ canning’? has made so common in all 
the West. The high cost of freight, hindering the 
transportation of bulky and heayy articles, but per- 
mitting that of many of the mere adornments and 
superfluities of life, led to strange contrasts in the 
dwellings of the Pacifie slope. Rudely constructed fur- 
fitar e, ceilings of cotton cloth, and unpainted floors, 
marked: the habitations of people who wore rich 
jewelry and silks; the finest French wines and Cuban 
cigars were sold over rough counters in log-houses or 
tents; and upon tables furnished with tin for crockery 
were piled the products of_all lands, from the ginger 
and citron of far Cathay to the macaroni of Naples, 
the ov sters of Fuirhaven, and the bananas and oranges 
of Mazatlan and Los Angeles. Never again, perhaps, 
will society so nearly realize the fumous Gailic aspira- 
tion, ‘Give me the luxuries of life, and I will dis- 
pense with its hecessaries.” 

But Stephen, accustomed to this phenomenon, gave 
it no thought. As he prepared to attack the mutton 
stew which formed the citadel of the repast, he paused 


_in his reckless talk, and said, in a changed tone, “ Now, 


really, Kate, you ain’t down on me, are you?” Then, 
preceiving she had partly relented, he added in his 
former strain, ‘‘ You see, I would ’a’ brought that six- 
shooter in, if I had known you preferred it.” She 
shuddered at the thought. ‘‘No, no!” she replied, 
“don’t say such dreadful things. But you have n’t 
told me why you went and gambled.” 

“That ’1l make a good story,” chuckled Stephen. “It 
was about the neatest thing on Hank Howe that ever 
he struck. I just let him see that he was found out, and 
says I to him, ‘I ‘ll play your hand, Hank, just as it is ;” 
and he behaved very quiet and gentlemanly, you bet. 
So there I sat, and | showed ’em poker. The two boys 
from the Gulch were about cleaned out when I took 
a-nolt; and you ought to have seen how they freshened 
up! Hey, boys?” ejaculated Steve, forgetting that no 
boys were present. 

“Well, Tallow it took about twenty minutes to lose 
Hank’s pile. But that pardner o’ his like to have spoilt 
it all—the blame fool!—trying to win the money back. 
Hank was too smart to let him, though. So the Gulch 
boys have got their money again; and you see, I have 
n’t really gambled any, Kate. It was a put-up game, 
you might say two put-up games; first Hank’s, and 
then mine! But mine rather laid over his, Hey, 
boys?” And Steve plunged into his supper. 

Kate seated herself opposite him, and watched him 
fora few moments with an abstracted gaze, leaning 
her two elbows on the table, and holding her chin in 
her hands. At last she broke silence. ‘“ I want to talk 
to you about father—and so forth.” 

“Now ’s your chance,” responded Steve, promptly ; 
“the passengers are aboard, and the agent says, Time. 
Drive on! But it’s all right about the poker, ain’t it? 
It was a put-up game, you know. Hank could see 
that, when he came down, then an’ thar. But he’s 
figuring to get even, somehow.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the girl, impatiently; it was 
all right I suppose. Just like you, at any rate, getting 
into other folks’ quarrels. Not that I object to that, 
Steve,” she added half sadly; ‘ for the fact is, I want 
you to give me a lift in my own affairs.”’ 

“ A free ride, just as far as you like,’’ vehemently in- 
terjected the stage-driver; adding, under his breath, 
**T wish it was for the whole everlasting round trip!” 

But she paid no attention to his outburst, and con- 
tinued calmly, ‘‘I have nobody but you to go to, 
Stephen; and somehow I think you can do something 
forme. That Mr. Harrison Howe has been talking to 
father and frightening him; and father seems to be on 
his side; and—so it ’s two to one, which is n’t fair.” 

Stephen read more in her faltering tones than in her 
vague words, and, laying down his knife and fork, 
looked steadily into her fac ‘e. “Do you like that 
feller?” said he. 

“T hate him!” she replies “d, passionately. 

*“ Now, don’t you say that,” returned the driver, with 
whimsical philosophy; “if you hate a fellow, you'll 
think a heap too much of him; and particularly you 
can’t play agin him and win, unless you keep cool, 
and take it easy. What’s he driving at? Let’s hear 
the whole story, Kate; no use trying to tinker a coach 
with the thoroughbrace broke. Have her into the 
shop and overhaul her thoroughly, or else pitch her off 
the grade and done with it.” 

“He has asked me twice to marry him,” said Kate, 
desperately, ‘‘and father says I must be kind to him.” 

Stephen ruminated grimly for a moment, and then 
remarked, with solemnity, ‘“‘ Well, so you must; you 
be kind to him and I ‘ll take charge of the hating 
business. No, I won’t hate him neither; but I ’ll spoil 
his little game, and I ’ll run him out of camp, as sure 
as my name’s Stephen Moore. What sort 0’ holt has 
he got on the old man, Kate?” 


“T don’t know; he said something to me about 


State’s prison,” replied Kate, evasively. 
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“‘ Well, now, it ain’t my gait, you know, to go asking 
‘unnecessary questions, and it don’t make the difference 
of an old horseshoe to me, anyhow; but, Kate, was the 
old man in any kind 0’ scrape—dead broke, you know, 
down on his luck, under a shadder—when he left the 
States?” 

She looked at him with evident pain and embarrass- 
ment; but she scorned to hide her glowing cheek. It 
was Katherine Campbell’s way to face the worst. “TI 
have promised my father,” she said, ‘never to speak 
of the past. But, oh, Stephen! he isa good man. Do 
believe that and don’t give us up. We have nobody 
‘but you, and you have been like a brother to me.” 

“Brother be hanged!” replied Stephen; “TI ain't 
much in the brother line. Kate, couldn’t you give me 
a little promotion on that? L[ain’t fit to be your hus- 
band, though I have improved since you took the 
reins; but if such infernal smooth scoundrels as Hank 
Howe are prospecting around, I don’t see why I should 
n’t have ashow. Marry me, Kate, marry me!” 

She seemed nowise agitated by this sudden proposal ; 
her mind was too full of its anxiety concerning her 
father. Evidently the power which Howe had gained 
over him was more alarming to her than its possible 
results regarding herself. ‘Don’t make me drive you 
away, Stephen,”’ she said: ‘I cannot lose a friend, and 
I cannot take a husband. Besides,” she continued, 
more cheerfully, “you have n’t considered. You want 
to help me, and you think that is the shortest way. You 
haven't thought of marrying anybody until this minute. 
We will go back, won’t we, to where we were before? ”’ 

*“* What, and say it all over again?’’ quoth Stephen, 
with not altogether sincere gayety. ‘I don’t know 
but you ’re right, Kate; I had n’t thought o’ marrying 
before, though it sort o’ seems as if I should n’t think 
©’ much else from now on. But I ‘ll turn it over. 
There ’s plenty o’ time to turn over things on the box. 
Anyhow, it sha’ n’t make any difference between us. 
Brother ain’t much, but it ’s better than nothing. And 
when you are ready to ‘begin again,’ as you say, I’ll 
* pop’ again—hey, Kate?’”’ 

“ And will you help my father?” she asked earnestly, 
intent on that point, and ignoring all else. 

“T can’t drive when I don’t see my leaders, say 
nothing of the wheel horses,” replied Steve, lacon- 
ically; but I'll do my best. “If the old man gets ina 
-scrape, I'll do my level best. And as for Hank Howe 
I'll settle his bill. No, you needn’t look scared; no 
shooting, if Ican help it. But whatever I do, will you 
trust me, Kate?” 

* Always; and will you trust us?” said she, with an 
emphasis on the plural pronoun, 

“You?” replied Stephen, rejoicing in the convenient 
ambiguity ; “yes, I’ll trust you; give us your hand onit.” 

She stretched a little brown hand across the table, 
and he swallowed it up for an instant in his mighty 
paw, and let it go again. It was no lover’s caress; only 
a “good square promise” of mutual faith, after which 
Kate left the table and the room, and Stephen made 
rapid work with his supper, to atone for lost time. A 
man can talk to himself, however, if not to another, 
while his mouth is full; so the stage-driver’s supper 
did not prevent him from a lively inward monologue, 
which found unintelligible utterance, or none at all, 
according to his varying mood. To a listener inside of 
him, it might have sounded somewhat as follows :— 

“She’s pure gold, every grain of her. I ain’t so sure 
about the old man, though. Always thought there 
was something wrong about Gentleman Andy. Too 
much manners, and no scvey, and no fight. 

** He’s been dead broke, some time or other, and never 
got over it. Kate thinks he’s innocent; what’s the use 
©’ thinking that? It’s no good being innocent till 
somebody says you're guilty. Let a fellow call me 
innocent, now! I'd give him an inside seat in the 
ambulance! Innocent! look like it, don’t I—hey, 
boys?” and he chuckled till he choked. 

**Kate rather shied off about the marrying business, 
Served me right; I had no call to come down on her 
that way, with six in hand, and the brake all loose, and 
she busy looking after the old man. But she wasn’t 
fiustered much ; she got out of the way as easy as a chick- 
-en. You never can run over a chicken, if you drive your 
prettiest... They take their time, and always have ex- 
actly enough, one hundred per cent., and no tailings. 
‘That’s Kate, all over: only she don’t flutter nor squawk. 

“Can't quite see into that Hank Howe’s hand. If 
I've got to play him, I’d like to hold the cards. But 
he’s got ’emallso far. If I could get a purchase on 
him somehow, I could pry him out; but while he 
keeps dark, he’s too many for, me. What ever put it 
into the head of that agent up at ’Opolis to make him 
a messenger to guard the company’s treasure box! I 
never had a coach robbed under me; don’t want any 
.better messenger than my six-shooter. When that 
agent told me this morning that there was danger on 
the road, I just laughed in his face. But he stuck to 
it; and says he, ‘Mr. Howe isa reliable man; he went 
down to Andy’s a day or two ago, and he’ll come back 
with you, so as to ride guard alongside o’ you on the 
next trip down. We are going to send a big lot o’ 
dust.’ I didn’t like his speaking of it even to Ime; and 
I told him so, square. But he said the responsibility 
was with him; and, for that matter, if there’s such an 
almighty lot o’ dust, l’d rather have a guard, and so 
give my mind to my business. But there’s no call to 
talk about it; and I’m afraid there’s some deviltry 
agoing; that Howe is in it sure, if there is.” 

This meditation was interrupted by the distant 
whoop of the driver of the up-coach, and the sound of 





many feet hastening out to the piazza. The scene had 
no special attractions for Stephen; and he made no 
movement toward joining the crowd, but concluded 
his supper while the stage drove up to the station, and 
the passengers and driver dismounted, entered the 
sitting-room and made their hasty toilets at the corner 
washstand. As he rose to leave the kitchen the door 
opened, and three persons entered to take their seats 
at the table; to wit, the driver, a heavy, good-natured, 
and taciturn fellow ; Mr. Johnson, an affable stranger ; 
and Mr. Philip Russell, of whom the reader will 
presently hear farther. 

Steve exchanged a word or two with the driver, who 
responded to his questions that the boys were all well 
along the road, and that these were the only passengers 
he had; perhaps there’d be some more going from 
Andy’s. 

“Nobody that I know of but Hank Howe,” growled 
Stephen. ‘‘He’s coming down as guard to-morrow. 
Much freight!” 

**No light load.”’ 

“Then I might as well hold on here till after mid- 
night. I can fetch it into town in five hours, easy, 
grade and all; and the coach don’t go on from there 
till after breakfast. This is the best place to do your 
waiting in—hey, Bill?”’ 

Bill nodded gravely, and “ went for his grub.” 

(To be continued.) 





PSALM LXXXIV. 
BY C. C. CHAPLIN. 
OW lovely, Lord, thy courts appear ! 
My weary feet would in them stand, 
Where thou my soul canst ever cheer, 
While guiding to the better land. 
When shail I see the ark of gold, 
With seraphim all standing nigh? 
Oh! when shall I my God behold, 
For whom my heart and flesh doth cry? 


The sparrows ‘neath the temple eave 
Can build their nests, and feel no fear ; 
The swallows’ young a place receive— 
A home where stands thine altar dear. 
Gilad notes Of praise they waft on high, 
As clouds of incense round them rise, 
Or o’er that altar safely fly, 
When burns the evening sacrifice. 


With these frail birds, who shelter find 
Beneath thy temple’s lofty dome— 
Who bless thee as their Father kind, 
Providing for them food and home, 
My longing heart, my God, my King, 
Would to thy Zion quickly hie ; 
And there, in notes exultant, sing 
The praise of Him for whom I sigh. 


The dwellers in thy house are blest, 
They sweetly feast on food divine; 
On thy strong arm they safely rest— 
Their life is interlinked with thine. 
Their heart, delighting in thy way, 
From strength to strength will surely go; 
In pleasantness they pass their days; 
For them work all things here below. 


For them the bubbling fountains flow, 
Thro’ Baca’s valley, cold and drear ; 
In pastures green they softly go, 
Rejoicing that the Lord is near. 
The feeblest one will never fail, 
But shall before his God appear ; 
O’er all his foes he shall prevail, 
‘Tho’ oft they fill his heart with fear. 


O God of Jacob! hear me pray ! 
The Lord of Hosts my cry attend! 
Here in thy courts, oh! let me stay, 
Where prayer and praise together blend. 
A day within thy temple-gate 
Is worth a thousand spent in sin; 
Upon its door I'd rather wait 
Than wear a crown the sword can win. 


For like a sun is God the Lord, 
Dispelling shades of darkest night ; 
A Shield against the cruel sword, 
He turns aside each arrow’s flight. 
Both grace and glory will he give 
To those who trust his power to save ; 
And those who do uprightly live 
No needed good shall ever crave. 








HE illness of Pius IX., and his probably 
speedy death, have turned all eyes toward the 
Vatican; and perhaps a few words concerning the suc- 
cession, especially as to the manner in which it is 
effected, may not be without interest. Let us imagine 
ourselves transported to Rome, and a part of the 
crowd which fills St. Peter’s to overflowing. 

The Pope has been dead ten days, and according to 
the provisions made at the Lyons Council in 1274, by 
Gregory X., whose election was delayed three years 
through various pretenses, this is the longest time al- 
lowed to elapse between the death of the Pope and the 
assembling of the Conclave to elect his successor. 

The last solemn notes of the organ are dying away 
amid the lofty arches of St. Peter’s, the Mass of the 
Spirito Sancto has been celebrated, and two by two 
the seventy cardinals, dressed in their scarlet robes, 
pass down the echoing aisles. Listen! Do you hear 
the loud strains of the Veni Creator? It is chanted 
by the vast concourse of priests and people as they 
escort the College of Cardinals to the Vatican. 

Arriving there, the cardinals seek a room in the pal- 
ace called the Conclave, built particularly for meetings 





of this kind, and in whose galleries are built as many 
cells as there are cardinals. Besides the regular mem- 
bers of the Conclave, each one of these has two con- 
clavists or attendants, one a priest, the other a soldier. 
Their duties are to look after, the personal wants of 
the cardinal to whom they are attached, and to act as 
his secretary. It is an office much sought after, and 
the conclavist to the cardinal who is elected Pope 
feels that the highway to fortune lies clear before him. 
They, of course, take the oath to keep secret the pro- 
ceedings of the Conclave. 

The first twenty-four hours of its session, ambassa- 
dors of princes, and those having any special interest in 
the election of the Pope, are allowed to remain; but 
at three o'clock in the morning of the succeeding day, 
a bell sounds, and all except the cardinals and their 
conclavists retire. The doors are now closed; all out- 
lets are walled up, except one small window through 
which food is passed, and no communication whatever 
is allowed with the outer world. 

If at the end of three days no Pope has been chosen, 
only two meals a day are allowed. If on the eighth 
the name has been announced, bread, water, and wine 
are all they will receive till an election is made. 

Everything being in readiness, the election may now 
be proceeded with; and according to Innocent IIT., 
this may be done in four ways: by inspiration, by com- 
promise, by scrutiny, and by access. 

An election by Inspiration is effected by several of 
the cardinals calling aloud, as by a sudden impulse, the 
name of the person whom they wish to raise to the pon- 
tifical throne. This method is not often resorted to, 
but if a powerful party can be raised it is sometimes 
successful. 

The election by Compromise is sometimes adopted, 
when the College, being unable to make a choice, agree 
to leave the naming of the future Pontiff to one or 
more of their own body nominated for that purpose. 
John XXII., after receiving the solemn promise of 
each cardinal to abide by his decision, declared him- 
self Pontiff. Since that occurrence, this method has 
not been much practiced. 

In choosing a Pope by Scrutiny, which is the most 
common way, the cardinals take from a golden basin 
a card, upon which each one writes his own name, and 
that of the person for whom he wishes to vote. These 
tickets are then, with many bows and genufiexions, 
placed in a highly ornamented chalice, which stands 
upon the altar. When all have voted, these cards, 
with much form and ceremony, are taken from the 
chalice and counted by persons chosen for that pur- 
pose. If any cardinal is found to have the votes of 
two-thirds of the College, he is declared elected. 

When, however, after several trials, this does not 
occur, a new plan is tried, which is called Election by 
Access. When this is adopted, any cardinal may ac- 
cede to the vote of another, by the alteration of his 
ticket in the prescribed form. When a pope is elected 
in this manner, the tickets are all carefully burned, to 
prevent all pretext for future inquiry. 

The new Pope being now legally elected, he is asked 
what name he will assume in his new station. This 
alteration of name was first introduced by Sergius IV., 
who had been before called Os Porci. It was not sur- 
prising that he should wish to change so unspiritual a 
cognomen, and his example has been invariably fol- 
lowed by all his successors. 

The new Pontiff is now presented with the seal of the 
Church, called the “ Fisherman’s Ring,” and is robed 
in scarlet and white silk vestments. He is then carried 
to the altar, upon which he is placed, and the cardi- 
nals adore him upon their knees, kissing his feet. In 
the meantime the walls of the Conclave are broken 
down, and one of the cardinals calls to the crowd as- 
sembled below: “I announce to you great joy: We 
have a Pope: the most reverend Lord Cardinal 
has been elected to be Supreme Pontiff, and has chosen 
the name ~ Sine Bid erm 

One of the large culverins of St. Peter's is now dis- 
charged as a signal, and immediately all the artillery 
in the Castle of St. Angelo reverberates among the 
seven hills; all the bells of the city begin to ring, and 
amid the sounds of music and rejoicing, the new Pope 
is carried to St. Peter’s. Here he is again adored by 
the cardinals, prelates, and nobility; a Te Deum is 
sung, and from the high steps of the altar he gives the 
apostolical blessing, and is then borne away to his own 
apartments upon the heads of twelve chairmen. 

The consecration of the Pope generally follows upon 
the next Sunday, or festival day, after certain pre- 
scribed forms. One of these ceremonies is curious and 
very ancient. 

The first master of the ceremonies carries a lighted 
taper in one hand and a basin in the other, in which 
the pomps and vanities of this world are exhibited to 
the Pope, in the form of castles and palaces made of 
fiax. To these the taper is applied three times, the 
master of the ceremonies saying each time, “ Pater 
sancte, sic transit gloria mundi.” This ceremony ap- 
pears to have originated at the coronation of theGreek 
emperors, for in the midst of all their pomp and splen- 
dor they were presented with a vase full of ashes and 
dead men’s bones, and with a basin of flax which was 
set on fire, thus reminding them of their mortality and 
of the fate of worldly honors, 

He is finally crowned with the triple tiara, to show 
that he is High Priest, Emperor, and King, blesses the 
people three times, and a plenary indulgence being 
published, the Pope retires. All this pomp and cere- 
mony, this glitter and sheen of purple and gold and 
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scarlet will be witnessed almost certainly within the 
year, but who the chief actor will be, nene can 
prophesy. 

Many say that the Cardinal Pauebianco, a member 
of the Order of St. Francis, will most likely be elected. 
Others speak of the Cardinal Pateizi, who is a man of 
seventy-five. 

But a Papal election can be speculated upon only in 
the vaguest way. Few, if any, outside the Vatican, 
dreamed of Mastai Ferretti’s election in 1846, and the 
name of his successor may be equally a surprise to the 
Catholic world. M. P. W. 





THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL INSTITUTE. 


HERE was a happy time at Hampton on 
Thursday, June 12th, appointed for the closing 
exercises of the Normal and Agricultural School, and 
for laying the corner stone of the new Hall. The rich 
and the poor met together, the Lord the maker of 
them all; not the rich and the poor in the sense of 
material wealth or the lack of it, but in the sense of 
varying degrees of intellectual culture and _ social 
position. Young men and young women, but lately 
slaves, some very dark and some of lighter hues, gave 
addresses, essays, orations, recitations and valedictory. 
,Qlder men of the race long dominant, some from the 
north, some from the south, masters of science, pro- 
ficients in address, and leaders of public opinion, made 
speeches. And woman bending under the weight of 
years of devoted service in the cause of humanity in 
the fatherland, came, too, and joined in the utterance 
of good words. One spirit animated all, and the mem- 
bers of that large company, of whatever origin, 
separating at the close of that day, carried away im- 
pressions deep and pleasant, and likely to be as lasting 
as their lives. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the 10th, the steamer for Nor- 
folk left New York with a company of gentlemen and 
ladies bound for Hampton; among others Rey. Drs. 
Bellows, Budington, Taylor, Robinson and Hitch- 
cock; and Miss Mary Carpenter of England. Next 
day others followed by rail to Baltimore and by 
steamer down the Chesapeake to Fortress Monroe. 
From points in the south others were approaching the 
same center, and by nine o’clock on Thursday morning 
the epening exercises began in the upper Hall of the 
Normal School. Through most of the room the pupils 
were seated at their desks, and in the remainder of it, 
around a low platform carrying a table, beside, be- 
hind, and before it, were seated the visitors. After the 
reading of the Scriptures and prayer, the whole 
assembly sang with fervor. Then the classes departed 
to their several rooms, marching and countermarching 
in excellent order through avenues between the desks, 
keeping step to the lively vocal music of a few young 
men who waited for the end of the column and then 
followed it. The visitors went as they would, to hear 
the recitations in the class rooms, where some were 
in their first year and others in their last, showing wide 
difference of attainment, but everywhere eagerness to 
learn. Occasionally a visitor would put some question 
to test the knowledge of a class, and it was exhilarating 
to see how aptly these new-come scholars would 
answer. 

At 1 P.M. all were gathered in the upper Hall for the 
Closing exercises. The readings and recitations wero 
given so effectively by those colored young men and 


women that the eyes of many in the audience were }- 


dimmed with tears. The temptation is strong to speak 
of these students more particularly, both of their 
ability and their appearance, but the allotted space 
forbids it. The original pieces were spoken well and 
marked by a high estimate of the worth of education, 
and an ardent love of country and desire for the 
welfare of the freedmen. Allusion was sometimes made 
to those who had fallen in the recent conflict, and with 
2 contrast between freedom and slavery, most vivid, 
coming as it did from the recently redeemed and newly 
instructed children of bondage. 

The Rev. George Whipple, the President, assisted by 
Gen. Armstrong, the Principal, then gave to the grad- 
uating class their diplomas, with affectionate counsel, 
naturally flowing from one who had for many years 
planned, and labored and prayed for such advantages 
for the colored people, and who had on this very spot 


traced from the beginning the progress of the work. | 


Following this came the speeches of visitors, each in- 
troduced by some werds of Gen. Armstrong, who 
managed to call out now a northern man, and then a 
southern, so as to vary and yet intermix the currents 
of thought and feeling. And so came up Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor, of the N. Y. Tabernacle, Col. Tabb, of Virginia, 
Dr. Budington, of Brooklyn, Dr. Ruffner, State Super- 


intendent of Education, Dr. Bellows, of New York, Dr. |. 


Adams, of Hampton, Gen. Eaton, of the Education 
Bureau at Washington, and the excellent Miss Mary 
Carpenter, from England. There were treasures in 
what they said, precious to the hearers, but never in 
their fullness to be spread out on the printed page. 
Here was ability of the highest order, called into ex- 
ercise by the noblest emotions, and manifested in 
speech, full of grace and power. God's wonders in the 
past, his bounteous goodness in the present, and the 
future to be inferred and anticipated by faith, 
obedience, and love, filled these mer and gave to 
them a flow of eloquence rarely witnessed, and once 
heard, to pe remembered always. 

At four o’clock the corner stone was ‘uid of the new 











Hall made necessary by the growing numbers of the 
students, and for the help of which the “ Hampton 
Singers’ are now going over the country. It is to cost 
$75,000, of which it was stated $9,000 had been obtained. 
A young man of the school first addressed the assembly, 
and he did it in an appropriate and manly way. Then 
Prof. R. D. Hitchcock took the stand. With his 
umbrella in one hand and his hat in the other, thrown 
behind him, he began in a low tone, and colloquially, as 
thinking aloud. He said the day had been dis- 
tinguished by the sense of all that had been spoken. 
“And now do you expect that I am to sum up here 
from what I have heard and seen to-day, and give to 
you some product of it all? Then you must be dis- 
appointed. The subsoil plow has gone too deep for 
that. It must be some time hence that any fruit of 
this can come from me!"’ He smiled as he turned his 
face, but it betrayed an inward struggle in which only 
the supremacy of the will repressed tears. What fol- 
lowed was in the same subdued tone and quiet man- 
ner, yet sparkling with diamond point and brilliancy. 
Dr. C. S. Robinson offered the closing prayer, and the 
assembly broke up. 

But there and then, a lady of New York laid down 
$500 toward that Hall, and a gentleman $1,000, and 
there were other gifts. Can it be doubted that it will 
be built and paid for? It is to train young men and 
women of the colored race to such a degree of knowl- 
edge and skill as will qualify them to be mstructors 
of their own people in the South, and for such 
instructors the demand throughout that country 
is now unsupplied. And be it remembered that a 
religious influence pervades this institution which 
elevates its character and increases its power. On the 
evening before that Thursday they who had gone 
down by ship had a preparation for its exercises. A 
religious interest had been growing up among those 
students, and some sixteen of them were that evening 
received into the church on profession of their faith— 
under what impressive circumstances may yet be de- 
scribed by some of those eminent men who have been 
referred to. 

Napoleon, down to the close of life, was accustomed 
to allude to ‘‘ the Sun of Auaterlitz.”. Those who were 
at Hampton that Thursday may be indulged in recur- 
ring to its brightness with similar enthusiasm, 





SOUL AND BODY. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


LL day we drifted, he and I, 
Between the caverned walls of stone: 
Two narrow lengths of stream and sky, 
Where, shut in steel, we seemed to lie, 
Before, behind us, met alone. 


The water straight from grot to grot 
Ran smooth and full, with little sound : 
The wind was as a breath forgot ; 
The whole wide, murmuring earth was not, 
Or we had passed its utmost bound. 


There, hour by hour, I strove with him, 
And every hour brought near the end 

In failing strength and stiffening limb: 

Till, sheer abeve us, black and grim, 
One cliff-side broke with dizzy bend, 


And, dropping seaward, broad and low, 
Brought sudden warmth and color back, 

Where, ‘twixt the double azure flow 

Of wave and air, one burning glow 
O’erspread the sun’s deserted track. 


I throw thee back thy hollow years: 
Ignoble pleasures’ Dead-Sea fruit, 
The press of petty hopes and fears, 
The ache of unavailing tears,— 
Then sudden seemed to ask the mute, 


Dead visage, and the sightless eye, 
Where never tear should be again: 
—Canst thou behold me where I lie, 
And in thy triumph-hour deny 
Our sacred brotherhood of pain ?— 


And straightway Memory’s lightning track 
Out of the old-time darkness shone; 
And brought the secret struggles back, 
The dumb despair, the tortures’ rack, 
We two had suffered, seen of none, 


Not for the pleasures, passion rife, 
But for the pangs that knit our past, 

I paused before my opening life, 

And, victor in the final strife, 
Forgave the tyrant flesh at last. 


Then with a final, fierce desire, 
The bonds were burst, and forth I came! 
Great as a long-imprisoned fire 
That leaps and grows, and will not tire, 
Uatil it reach its kindred flame. 


Oh, marvelous breadth of light and space! 
Oh, keen, sweet liberty of breath! 

No narrow bars of time or place, 

To fetter, from its glorious race, 
My native life, unloosed from death. 


With that I turned a little round, 

And leoked upon him as he lay,— 
Poor, groveling body, that had bound, 
With its dull weight, to common grouad, 

A wingéd soul for many a day! 


—But broken is the force-wrung vow, 
And life and death are twain at length! 
I to the stars, to ashes thou! 
No link is left between us now !— 
I cried, exultaat in my strength, 





AN EDUCATIONAL FALLACY. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


‘‘ 1 T is a mistake,” said my friend, the Doctor ef 

Divinity, sometime college professor, ‘all this 
popular talk about objective teaching and the cultiva- 
tion of the senses. Wedon’t need it. The nature of 
our civilized life makes it unnecessary. 

‘“‘Look you: the half-savage of the frontier has 
quicker senses than we. He needs them. The In- 
dian’s are keener than the backwoodsman’s; the dog's 
are keener than the Indian’s. So it goes—the lower 
the type of life the more its preservation depends on 
acuteness of sense, the more the cultivation of the 
senses becomes a matter of necessity. On the other 
hand, the higher the life, the less it depends on the 
senses, the less the need of their extreme development. 
Living a civilized life, our personal safety does not 
depend on the sharpness of our sight or hearing; no 
more do our dinners. Wedo not have to track game 
or spear fish. All that sort of work is done for us by 
others; while our work calls mainly for the exercise 
of higher faculties than those of sense—the faculties of 
the mind. It is these, therefore, that we should chiefly 
cultivate, leaving the more animal training for the 
lower lives which have use for it; and for our children 
the question is not how far we can make them rivals 
of the brute and the savage, but how far we may dis- 
pense with such training and increase our attention to 
the needs of their minds—their higher mental develop- 
ment and furnishing.” 

A franker statement of the supersensual theory of 
culture—the theory which more than any other helps 
to determine the character of our ordinary school and 
college instruction—would be hard to find. It would 
be still harder, I think, to find a theory more fatal te 
genuine culture, even in regions purely mental. 

Like the academician’s definition of the crab, this 
medizxval theory of education would be perfectly cor- 
rect were not its assumptions all wrong. It is not true 
that civilization has less need of quickuess, keenness, 
and delicacy of sense than savagery; nor is it to be 
assumed that a hgh ‘culture of the faculties of the 
mind is compatible with a low development of the 
faculties of sense. That the average sense-culture of 
civilized communities is not high, I freely admit, and I 
blame a falsely-directed primary education for the 
fact; that it is, on the whole, lower than that exhibited 
by savages, I do not admit, for the assertion is not 
true. Still less is if true that the lower the life the 
greater the need of acuteness of sense. Our civilized 
life makes infinitely more numerous and more varied 
calls for delicate sense-activity than that of the sav- 
age; and the demands are met—not so fully and uni- 
formly as would be best for us, yet to a degree which 
lower lives are incapable even of imagining. This is 
a flat contradiction of the popular notion, I know, but 
popular notions in regard to the lower orders of hu- 
manity are still to a great degree colored by the obso- 
lescent sentimental theory of savagery—a theory based 
less on the real savage than on “that extinct race 
which never existed,’’ as Mark Twain calls the Indians 
of Cooper. 

Men are apt to attribute unfamiliar skill to superior 
faculty. Because the backwoodsman recognizes in hia 
wood-craft signs and sounds which we do not, we in- 
stantly assume that his senses must be surpassingly 
keen; but the assumption is altogether wrong. Try 
him with matters to which he has given no particular 
attention—with insects if you are an entomologist, 
with plants and flowers if you are a botanist. Your 
experience will be different from mine if you do not 
find his imagined superiority merely an accident of 
special knowledge. He sees and can see only those 
things which he is accustomed to look for. 

Most savages are hunters and fighters. All their 
training points to the detection of the evanescent 
traces of game and enemies; in this their senses seem 
to be preternaturally acute; but otherwise they are 
dull and slow.. Even at his best, the savage cannot 
cope with the man of civilization under parallel train- 
ing. Has the keenest Indian hunter a quicker or 
clearer eye than the locomotive engineer? or greater 
need of one? Can he see farther than the captain of 
an ocean steamer? Can he excel the landscape-painter 
in the perception of forms and colors? or the naturalist 
in the discrimination of plants and animals? Has 
his ear the range and delicacy of the musician’s or the 
machinist’s? Does his crude diet call for the compre- 
hensive and delicate taste of the diner at Delmonico’s? 

It is the son of civilization who has, and who has 
need of, the widest and acutest development of sense— 
merely as an animal. Asa creature of mental, moral, 
and spiritual sensibility, he has infinitely greater need 
that the gateways of the soul shall respond quickly 
and freely to the entering influence of the world 
without. 

Mental culture which neglects or scorns the physical 
basis—the training of sense—is a delusion and a snare. 
In this world, at least, the mind~does not and cannot 
act, grow, or discipline itself in independence of mat- 
ter. The soul has no dealing with the daily life we 
live, or the real world we live in, save through the 
senses. Obstruct these in childhood, and education is 
80 far impossible; the mind remains void to the extent 
of the obstruction—powerless, it may be non-existent. 
Enter any school and you will find the bright, intelli- 
gent children invariably those who by the fortune of 
birth or through favorable surroundings are blessed 
with wise and aetive senses. You can pick them out 
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by the mobility of their fingers and the snap of their 
eyes. Apt to distinguish the sensible properties and 
accidents of things, their minds are early developed 
up to the point of nice discrimination and judgment 
in the world of words and thoughts. They are sensible, 
because they have good senses. Sharpness of wit and 
dullness of sense are incompatible. 

Was there ever a poet born with clouded eyes, 
heavy ears, numb fingers, and a chronic catarrh? We 
develop the mental and the spiritual as an effloresence 
of the material. We represent the higher life by sym- 
bols drawn from the lower. If we are unable to appre- 
ciate finely the distinctions of the one, how can we 
distinguish the other? 

I hold it true, therefore, that the education of chil- 
dren should begin, as it too rarely does, with a broad 
and systematic culture of the faculties of sense; not 
simply because it suits the age and inclination of child- 
hood, but because the complex conditions of our civ- 
ilized life call for it; and still more because it affords 
the best and soundest preparation for the pursuits of 
-knowledge in the regions which overlie the sensible. 





SIFTINGS OF TRAVEL. 
' EpInBurRGH, May 26, 1873. 
Dear Mr. Editor :— 
T Glasgow I took some pains to examine into 
the working of what you will best understand as 
Holly Tree Coffee Houses. Under the guidance of Mr. 
William Johnston, of the Scottish Temperance League, 
I visited one of the twenty-one establishments known 
as ‘‘The Great Western Cooking Depots.” It occupied 
an entire building not far from the size of the Ply- 
mouth Church, five stories in height, sitaated on a 
very narrow and quiet back street—so retired that few, 
save the initiated, could by any chauce find it out. The 
ground-floor was occupied for business purposes, and 
the four floors above were converted into eating- 
rooms, a space of about 12 by 30 feet on one side of 
each floor being reserved for the preparation and divis- 
ion of the food. The stair-way was wide and the as- 
cent easy—such as is ordinarily prepared for large 
upper audience-rooms, and I need not add that a very 
large audience I found. 

At the first landing I looked upon an evidently hun- 
gry set of mortals ranged on both sides of narrow- 
tables, made of some dark wood, and unrelieved by 
table-cloth or ornamental appendage of any kind. 
The crockery was very plain, and all the appointments 
were in keeping. The occupants of the room were all 
men, and nearly all were young—very evidently just 
from their several employments—the hour was be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock. One story higher I 
found a counterpart of the room below, filled entirely 
by young women. Here a greater quiet was notice- 
able, but with no lack of that eager attention to the 
business of the hour. The tables were still dark, and 
the room, like that below, somewhat gloomy. Again 
I mounted and found a third room, exteuding over 
the building, and this again filed with men. It may 
be that I was mistaken, but I judged the occupants of 
this room to be somewhat more advanced in. years 
than those below, and there seemed more of ease and 
space upon and about the tables, as well more of 
leisure in the way of eating. But though the room 
‘was better lighted because of its being nearer to posi- 
tive day-light, and because of its less crowded condi- 
tion it was far from offering the appearance of a cheer- 
ful dining-room. The tables were just as devoid of 
cloth and ornament, and the walls of the room were 
just as dingily dark as were those below. 

Only when we reached the fifth tloor—the fourth it 
is called on this side the Atlantic, and the “ top” room 
in the vernacular of Great Britain—did I observe a 
positive difference. Here were wide tables, covered 
with cloths, and supplied with castors and other con- 
veniences. The windows were cut to the very ceiling, 
‘and that was high. The walls were somewhat orna- 
mented, and the tables—each accommodating eight 
persons—were so scattered as to make an appearance 
as of family grouying. This, however, was only ap- 
pearance, for the tables were occupied exclusively by 
the sterner sex, the room below being the only one set 
apart for women. This “ top” floor carried the “top” 
prices with it, and the room below may be called an 
intermediate one, while the two lowest rooms were as 
much cheaper in prices as they were in appearance. 

The upper floor is the only one comparable to the 
ordinary eating-houses of New York, because the ap- 
pointments there were generally the same. The only 
very marked difference is the greater space around and 
the larger size of the tables. We crowd our eaters to 
“gether and hurry them out with intense dispatch, while 
‘here they eat in peace and retire at leisure. The prices 
for food in this upper room vary but little if any from 
the usual prices at good eating houses in New York, 
and the fare is very much the same. 

It is in the lower rooms where food is less varied, and 
where silver coins are not often required to pay for a 


apparent. The food for these rooms is cooked in very 
large quantities and served with a minimum of ex- 
pense at fair prices, yielding even at these rates a 
goodly income to the managers and proprietors. As a 
business enterprise, this portion of the establishment 
alone must be a pecuniary success, but doubtless the 
profits from the “top” more than equal that of the 
three remaining portions of the establishment. 
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ment as this ‘Great Western Cooking Depot” to New 
York or Brooklyn, because the habits and customs of 
our people so largely differ. They would not be con- 
tent with the dark rooms and bare tables, nor have we 
the space in our narrow blocks to hide away so large 
and inconspicuous a building, the rental of which 
would be sufficiently moderate to be of itself an in- 
ducement for such an undertaking. To meet “the 
times’? we require buildings in front, and tables as 
well as rooms which are well if not expensively fur- 
nished. These involve larger capital aud larger ex- 
penses, and require correspondingly large profits as 
inducements to those who undertake the enterprise. 
In short, we have peculiarities of ourown which must 
needs be consulted in order to secure success. That 
such a success might be secured, and readily, I make 
not the least doubt. But to secure it would require 
the same perseverance and the same sacrifices that 
other mercantile enterprises demand and receive. 
The object of the Holly Tree Coffee House being to 
supply plain food at low and yet remunerative prices, 
its attainment can be reached only by the practice of 
thesame economy which the existence of the institution 
may be expected to teach to those for whose benefit 
it is to be carried on. M.S. BEACH. 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 





NO. 4. 
SOURCE OF JEWISH OPINIONS. 


W* have gained our point of vision, and from 

it have looked down on a broad and deep 
river of opinion flowing by us. We have seen that al- 
though the law of Moses was sustained by sanctions 
merely temporal, yet, under it, in the days of the Mac- 
cabees, there was a remarkable development of a 
mighty current of belief in a future life, in a resurrec- 
tion of the body, and in eternal retributions. This 
river of opinion was broad and deep, and carried a 
nation in its current. It was derived from no abstract 
and unpractical speculations of philosophy, adapted 
only for the few. It flowed from simple and intense 
faith in God and his Word. It was a belief popular 
and powerful enough to rally a nation, and to sustain 
them in the intense struggles of a fierce and bloody re- 
ligious war, and conduct them to victory and indepen- 
dence. 

From this point of vision we are now to cast our 
eyes backward, and to trace this river of opinion to 
its sources. 

TWO OPINIONS POSSIBLE. 

As to.these sources, two opinions are supposable. 
One, that the fountain-heads of the river are found in 
great events in the history of the Jewish nation and 
their ancestors, in their covenant relations to God, and 
in the habits of communication with him that distin- 
guished their great leaders, rulers and teachers during 
the course of centuries. 

Another view is that this river took its rise either in 
Egypt, or Persia, or Greece. But as the doctrine of 
the resurrection was not found in Egypt or in Greece, 
and as Greek philosophy was specially antagonistic to 
it, as the doctrine of the resurrection of the body was 
a prominent element in the Persian theology, as set 
forth by Zoroaster, the great river which we have 
seen is traced back to its fountain-heads in Persia. 

If any one would see an argument for this view set 
forth with great zeal and affluence of historic lore, he 
will find it in Mr. Alger’s learned work on a future 
life. He will find, at the same time, a very radical 
presentation of this view. Mr. Alger does not believe 
that the resurrection is a part of the true system of a 
future life as taught by Christ. Yet he concedes that 
it was taught by Paul and other writers of the New 
Testament. But they had not yet been freed from the 
errors of Pharisaic teaching which had been corrupted 
by the Zoroastrian error of the resurrection as well as 
by other errors. By this erroneous teaching of the 
writers of the New Testament the Apostolic Church 
was led to adopt these errors of the Persianized-Phari- 
saic theology, and they have come down even to this 
age, and have pervaded the whole Church. Moreover, 
to eliminate them from true Christianity is the great 
work of the present age. In this work Mr. Alger has 
engaged with great zeal. 

Those who have seen the Mississippi after the Mis- 
souri has entered it will have a striking illustration of 
Christianity after this Persian theology has entered it, 
according to Mr. Alger. Before the Missouri enters, 
the Mississippi flows clear, pure and tranquil; after it 
enters, the whole aspect of the river is changed. It is 
turbid with mud, and rushes with a fierce current, 
boiling, struggling, and almost frantic in its downward 
course. As the Mississippi is entirely revolutionized 
by the Missouri, so entirely has Christianity been revo- 
lutionized by the influx of this river of Persian-Zoro- 
astric theology, according to Mr. Alger. 

THE TRUE VIEW. 

We do not adopt this view. We rather adopt the 
view first stated, that the river that we saw from our 
point of vision rose from the mountain summits of 
God, in his providence and in his revealed Word. For 
this belief we propose to give historic reasons. 

PERSIAN THEOLOGY. 

But before proceeding to do it, we shall say a few 

words on some points of this Persian theology. We 





shall not attempt to unfold the system asa whole. It 
will suffice for our present purpose to mention three 
noticeable points in which this Zoroastric system is the 
earliest on record in developing certain modes of 
thinking as to retribution, which have since appeared 
in various forms in the Church. 

We refer to a doctrine of the purification and resur 
rection of wicked men after the judgment-day, also to 
a doctrine of the annihilation of some of the wicked - 
that is, wicked spirits—and finally, to a doctrine of 
prayer for the dead. 

The doctrine of the purification gnd restitution of 
the wicked was afterwards stated, but on very differ- 
ent grounds, by Origen, at Alexandria; and on still 
different grounds, subsequently, by Theodore of Mas- 
suestia, as we shall show hereafter. 

The doctrine of annihilation in the system of Zoroas- 
ter is limited to Ahriman, and wicked spirits created 
by him. Afterwards, a doctrine of annihilation was 
applied by Philo, and then by Irenzeus and others, to 
sinful men. 

The doctrine of prayer for the dead is an important 
part of the Zoroastrian system. The twelfth Furgard 
of the Vendidad is almost entirely occupied in direc- 
tions as to the prayers to be offered when any relatives 
of various degrees die. Twice as many prayers are 
enjoined for those who had died in sin as for the pure, 
and certain seasons of the year were regarded as times 
of special prayer and of peculiar success in the deliv- 
ery of the souls of the dead from punishment. 

JEWISH PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 

Nothing of this kind is prescribed in the Bible, and 
the first recorded instance of its being done by those 
who regarded the Bible as their supreme authority is 
found in the Maccabean war of independence. After 
a victory of Judas Maccabeus over Gorgias, they 
found, on burying the dead, under the coats of every 
one that was slain, things consecrated to idols, and 
saw that for this cause they were slain. Tho historian 
then proceeds: ‘‘ All men, therefore, praising the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, who had opened the things that 
were hid, betook themselves unto prayer, and be- 
sought him that the sin committed might be wholly 
blotted out. Moreover, the noble Judas exhorted the 
multitude to keep themselves free from sin, since they 
saw so manifestly the disastrous consequences of the 
sins of those who were slain. Moreover, he made a 
collection throughout his army, amounting to two 
thousand drachms of silver, and sent it to Jerusalem, 
to offer a sin-offering for them. In this he acted well 
and reverentially, in that he had respect unto the resur- 
rection. For if he had not hoped that those who were 
slain would rise again, it would have been vain and 
profitless to pray for the dead. He also thus indicated 
his belief that glorious rewards were laid up for those 
who died a godly death. It was a holy and reverent 
thought. Wherefore, he made a propitiation for the 
dead, that they might be redeemed from their sins,’’— 
2 Mace. xii. 36-45. 

Even in this case we do not affirm that the noble 
Judas Maccabeus was of course under the influence of 
Persian theology. Believing firmly, with his whoie 
army, in a future life and in a coming resurrection, he 
could not endure the thought that any who had died 
in battle for their country should perish, and therefore 
he and his army resorted to prayer and propitiation in 
behalf of the slain. In our more advanced age, and 
during our civil war, it seemed to be assumed by per- 
haps the majority, that all who died fighting for their 
country would go to heaven, of course. They seemed 
to regard it as the ancient Church did—a baptism of 
blood. Of course there was no resort to prayer and 
propitiation, as in the army of Judas Maccabeus, in a 
less enlightened age. 

ANNIHILATION OF AHRIMAN, AND PURIFICATION OF 
WICKED MEN. 

We have stated it as the Zoroastric doctrine that 
Ahriman and his evil spirits are to be annihilated, and 
that sinful men are to be purified and restored, after 
adequate punishment. 

2 SCHOLARS DIFFER. 

We are aware that there seems to be some diversity 
of opinion on both these points among scholars. Pro- 
fessor Whitney, in the article on the Avesta, in his 
Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p. 186, says that the 
good are supposed by the Zoroastrians to go to the 
paradise of the hely and benevolent gods. ‘ The souls 
of the unbelieving and the evil-doers, however, were 
not deemed worthy of that blessedness, and were 
thought, so it seemed, to be destroyed with the body." 
So eminent a scholar would not say this without some 
evidence, to himself, at least, of its truth. But we 
have been unable to find any such evidence, and there 
seems to be decided evidence, which we shall soon ad- 
duce, that the ultimate purification and restoration of 
wicked men was the real Zoroastric doctrine. 

In like manner we found Mr. Alger and J. F. Clarke 
asserting, in the strongest terms, the final purification 
and restoration of Ahriman, the great centre and head 
of evil. We were quite interested in this as a seeming 
anticipation of Origen’s doctrine of the ultimate con- 
version and restoration of the devil. But on looking 
for evidence of the truth of the statement, we were 
unable to find any, and, on the other hand, we found, 
in the supreme authority, decisive statements affirm- 
ing his annihilation with his angels. 

THE AVESTA. 

The Avesta, as translated by Spiegel, contains the 

doctrine of the resurrection, and of the ultimate puri- 


fication of all men. But it decisively represents Abri- 
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man and his evil spirits as annihilated. In the Khor- 
dah Avesta, Patet Erani 1st, this profession is made: 
“T am wholly without doubt in the coming of the 
resurrection of the later body, in an invariable recom- 
pense of good deeds and their reward, and of bad 
deeds and their punishment, as well as in the continu- 
ance of Paradise, in the annihilation of hell and Ahri- 
man and the Deos; that the god Orm:zd will at last be 
victorious, and Ahriman will perish, together with the 
Deos and the offshoots of darkness.’’—-Spiegel, vol. iii., 
p. 163. In the Khordah Avesta, Nanmetaisné 7th, 
occurs this doxology: “ Praise to the Overseer, the 
Lord who rewards those who accomplish good deeds 
according to his own wish, purifies, at last, the obe- 
dient, and at last purifies even the wicked out of hell.” 
—Spiegel, vol. iii., p. 15. This passavss, as quoted by 
J. F. Clarke, in his work on The Ter (treat Religions, 
would lead to the conclusion that ev: :; Ahriman him- 
self was to be purified out of hell, an?! hot annihilated, 
as is elsewhere stated. But this is o¥ipg to a singular 
error in quotations. In every oth.jcase he quotes 
Bleek’s translation of Spiegel exact!*.] In this case he 
quotes him (p. 190) as translating th®4. “who purifies 
even the wicked one of hell,” instea®: 4f “who purifies 
even the wicked out of hell.” “phy wicked one of 
hell” is of course Ahriman, who ist ‘sewhere said to 
be annihilated. Iam aware that tl#:ydoctrine of the 
purification of the wicked out of bg is not found in 
the oldest portions of the Avesta, bin those parts of 
the Khordah Avesta which are not i* ihe Avestan dia- 
lect, but in Parsee, and were, as Spicz«l states (vol iii., 
p. 2), written in a comparatively modern period. 

The doctrine of the resurrection, Inpwever, occurs in 
the older portions of the Avesta, itfthose parts that 
teach it are not interpolations, as sae suggest. But 
there is, om the whole, good rease«s to believe that 
these portions are genuine, and tb#t the doctrine of 
the resurrection was an early, if not an original, part 
of the system of Zoroaster. The purification of the 
wicked out of hell was also probally introduced very 
early into the system. 

MR. CLARKE’S AUTHORITIES. 

Mr. Clarke, in his statement of the purification of 
Ahriman, follows Rhode, who relies on the Bundchesh 
and the later writings of the Parsis. The same seems 
to be true of Mr. Alger. In order to ascertain whether 
the Bundchesh does thus contradict the Avesta, I re- 
quested Professor Abbott of Cambridge to consult the 
most recent authorities on the point. From his reply 
to me I take the following statements, which seem to 
be decisive. 

PROFESSOR ABBOTT’S STATEMENT. 

“The statement that the Bundchesh teaches the final 
conversion or purification of Ahriman (Angro Mainf- 
yus) is founded, I believe, solely on the translation of 
Anquetil du Perron, afterwards Germanized by Kleu- 
ker. The doctrine does not appear in the translations 
of Spiegel and Windischman, whose authority is, of 
course, much higher than that of Anquetil. Those 
who have maintained the conversion of Ahriman as a 
Zoroastrian doctrine have relied mainly on Rhode, 
who, in addition to the Bundchesh cites the Yasna 
(Izeschne, in Anquetil and Kleuker). But this proof 
disappears in Spiegel’s translation. Nor is there any 
proof of it in the Zemyad Yasht ( Yasht, xix., Khorda 
Avesta, xxxv.), to which Miss Cobbe refers. In the 
Sadder Bundcheshb, the annihilation of Ahriman is ex- 
pressly taught in connection with the doctrine of the 
redemption of the wicked from hell, after long and 
severe punishment.’’ These statements are all de- 
cisively sustained by quotations from Windischman 
and Spiegel, which we have not room to introduce. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

The positive statements of the Avesta must, there- 
fore, stand uncontradicted by the Bundchesh, as the 
true Zoroastrian doctrine. Wicked men are at last to 
be purified out of hell, Ahriman and his angels are to 
be finally annihilated. 

We shall make other statements as to the theology 
of Zoroaster as we proceed, to prove that the Jewish 
system which we have seen did not originate in Per- 
sia, but was the natural development and result of (1) 
great facts in the history of the Jews, and of (2) the 
peculiar and unexampled habits of their leaders of 
communion with God, and of (3) the covenant rela- 
tions of the Jews and their ancestors to God. 


















MY MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


VERY one, O Lord, who asketh 
Aught of thee, that he receiveth; 
Nay, the doors of Heaven are opened 
Unto him, if he believeth. 


I remember what thou saidest 
To Samaria’s fair daughter: 
“ Woman, hads’t thou known and asked me, 
I had given thee living water.” 


And if God doth feed the sparrows, 
They who neither sow nor gather, 
And if God doth clothe the lilies, 
Will he not feed and clothe us rather ? 


Can the Ethiop change his color, 
Or his tawny spots the leopard ? 
Can the lambs be pure and spotless, 
Save thou lead them, gentle Shepherd ? 


There will be no hand that trembles ; 
There will be no step that totters; 
Thou wilt lead us through green pastures, 
And beside the pleasant waters. 
“ TEMPLE.” 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THEOLOGY AND THE GOSPEL. 


FripAy EvENIna@, June 27, 1873. 


I HAVE made it arule of my life not often to 
meddle with or mention things that are said 
about me; and I shall read a paragraph which I have 
here to-night, not for the sake of any personal explan- 
ation, but because it isa good introduction to a sub- 
ject that I think it wise to discuss. It is a report that 
appeared in one of the morning papers of a discussion, 
or part of a discussion, which recently took place at a 
Monday morning meeting of the Methodist Ministers 
in New York and Brooklyn. Our brethren of the 
Methodist churches are accustomed to meet every 
Monday morning, and have very interesting discus- 
sions on various subjects. The puper in question 
says: 


“The discussion of the causes of Methodist declension in 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn lost nothing by standing 
over a couple of weeks. Yesterday the preachers were out 
in goodly numbers, and the debate was resumed. Dr. E. O. 
Haven, Dr. Curry, Rev. Mr. French, Rev. Mr. Vail, Dr. Hol- 
dich, and Rey. John Parker participated in the discussion. 


PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE OF BEECHER. 

“Dr. Curry considered that one cause of the declension of 
Methodism in these cities was the ministry of emasculated the- 
ology. The ministers who are most popularin the two cities 
are those who preach a Christianity without Christ and with- 
out the leading doctrines of the Bible. Too many of the 
Methodist ministry strive to imitate and follow Mr. Beecher, 
whose influence he considered exceedingly pernicious upon 
the moral and spiritual growth of the community. Both in 
his pulpit and through his paper Mr. Beecher is doing the 
cause of religion great harm. The Doctor considered the in- 
fluence of the Independent very damaging, but that of the 
Christian Union far more so.” 

There you have it! 

Now, in the first place, I want to say that it is never 
fair to judge a man by a newspaper report; and cer- 
tainly not where, as in this case, a speech of perhaps 
twenty or thirty minutes is compressed into a dozen 
lines. For, although we are under great obligations to 
the reporters in various ways, I have noticed that when 
they come to report theological ideas critically, they 
are not as apt in that direction as in some others. 
Therefore, as I have myself had shocking experience, 
the reports, though honestly given, are not always to 
be taken as accurate—certainly not so far as shades of 
thought and the nice discrimination of ideas are con- 
cerned. I wish to give Dr. Curry every advantage, and 
tosay that I have no doubt if we had heard the remarks 
which he made, we should have found that they were 
so qualified, and so sweetened with compiiments, that 
they did not sound half so bald and harsh as they do 
here—for really, if you believe this statement, it does 
sound bad. It sounds bad for a Christian minister to 
stand up in New York and call to naught a brother in 
another city because he does not preach just as he does. 
It would sound very hard for the editor of the Christian 
Advocate—for he is the editor of the Christian Advocate 
—to stand up in a ministerial meeting, and denounce 
the editor of another religious paper by the side of his, 
as doing great harm. There would be a certain flavor 
of personality in such a course which would be neither 
agreeable nor courteous, and which a high-toned gen- 
tleman would revolt at. I will presume, therefore, that 
this paragraph no more resembles what he said than a 
dove after it is skinned looks like a dove when its 
feathers are on! 

But still, there must have been something; and that 
something, it seems to me, could scarcely have been 
mistaken so far as this is concerned: that I am regard- 
ed as a very mischievous man! Put it in just as 
smoothly as you can, clothe it in just as amiable lan- 
guage as you please, and sweeten it as much as you may, 
I suppose Dr. Curry (who is my personal friend—or he 
would not take such liberties with me; who is my neigh- 
bor at Peekskill; whom I know to be a good farmer, 
a good preacher, and a most excellent editor) did find 
some fault with me. Iam persuaded that Iam not a 
safe man in his sight, and that the drift of the 
teachings that issue from Plymouth pulpit are not 
such as he would like to have them. And Iam sorry; 
for I should be glad to please Dr. Curry. I think him 
a most estimable man; and the only trouble is that I 
could not please him and please myself; and I could 
not please him and displease myself without displeas- 
ing God. Every man must be true to his own moral 
consciousness, and every man must acquit himself as 
in the sight of God and not as in the sight of his neigh- 
bor, or brother editor. 

Now, when such an expression as “‘ emasculated theo- 
logy,” and “Christianity without Christ,” occurs ina 
report, it is not uncharitable to suppose that that was 
very nearly what was said, or meant. I want to speak 
a word or two, therefore, on that subject; and par- 

ticularly with reference to the preaching here. 

If the charge of my not preaching Christ means that 
I do not preach Christ as the old theologians have been 
accustomed to do it, it is true—I do not. But I 
make far more of the theme relatively. If it means 
that I do not preach Christ and the doctrines of Christ 
as Dr. Curry does, I presume I do not—he knows best. 





But if it be affirmed that the Christianity which is 


preached in Plymouth pulpit does not centeron Christ, 
does not found itself upon that, then I say that he who 
affirms it has not taken the pains to ascertain what is 
and what is not preached here. For I aver, without 
fear of contradiction from those who have been ac- 
quainted with my ministry, that from the beginning 
to the end of it, Christ has been its foundation 
element. It has been the starting-point from which 
logically everything has run, and it has been that with 
which everything has cohered; and both in my 
Lecture-Room Talks, in my personal ministry, and in 
my public ministrations, I have preached not simply 
technically the divinity of Christ, in which I have 
firmly believed, I have preached not only the atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ, in which I also have 
firmly believed, but I have done more: f have 
preached, with ten thousand variations and iterations, 
Christ as a present Savior. I have preached Christ 
as a manifestation of God, and as very God, in so far 
as God can be confined in a form; aud I have done this 
with so many explanations and illustrations that, al- 
though I should not be surprised to hear a man say 
that I was deficient in the doctrine of predestination, 
and wanting in the theory of the atonement, I am sur- 
prised when I hear men say that I preach “a Christian- 
ity without Christ.” And on this point I appeal from 
Dr. Curry badly informed to Dr. Curry better informed. 
He might as well have said that I did not preach at all 
—that there was no such preacher! 

Then, as to an “emasculated theology.’ Of course, 

there can be but one meaning to this, and that is a 
theology which has become neuter; which has become 
weakened; which has lost its vigor. And this idea is 
quite fashionable. I hear people saying that Mr. Beecher 
is a stirring preacher, but no theologian; that he is not 
a profound thinker, and is not doing much for definite 
ideas. Well, when it comes to that, I pretty much agree 
withthem. I never set myself up to be a profound 
thinker. I never undertook to construct a theolo- 
gical system, or to make a dogmatical statement 
of Christian truth. I not only never undertook to 
become the founder of a new theological system, 
but I never attempted to be the defender of any 
old system. I began to preach for the sake of saving 
men, and I think my whole training has been in 
that direction. I have regarded theologies and ser- 
mons as pure and mere instrumentalities, and I 
have used them just so far and in just such ways as I 
saw that I could use them profitably. I have employed 
truth as a physician employs medicine. A physician 
does not feel bound to prescribe for his patients in any 
regular routine. He does not say, ‘“‘ At the last house 
I gave calomel, and here I must give rhubarb;”’ or “At 
the last house I gave rhubarb, and here I must give 
tartar emetic.’’ He does not go round a circle with his 
remedies, giving this thing next because he gave that 
thing last. And my idea of truth is that it is to men 
what medicine is to sick people, or what food is to well 
folks. I think itis to be preached in reference to the 
wants of men; and I have tried to preach the truths 
that I thought would arouse the indifferent, encour- 
age those who were holding back, and enlighten those 
who were pressing forward. I have endeavored to 
preach truths that would serve the wants of men as 
met them in practical life. I have sought to use 
the truth so as to produce a living interest among men 
in things high and noble and divine. I have aimed in 
preaching the truth to develop the disposition and to 
regulate the daily conduct of men so that they might 
be living epistles, known and read of all men. I have 
never had any system that I was afraid would become 
deranged or get out of proportion. I was always after 
men; and it seemed to me a thousand times more im- 
portant to awaken the understanding, and fire the im- 
agination, and rouse up the dormancy of the heart, and 
bring life and vitality where there was formality or in- 
difference, than to keep any system of theology intact. 
And as systems of theology are supposed to have fared 
hard in my hands, I may as well say, first as last, that, 
regarded systemwise, I am not, perhaps, what some 
theologians consider as correct. The system of Calvin- 
ism I do not hold to, except what is called its lowest 
form,—the New England, New School Calvinism, and 
in truth that is so reformed that I don’t believe John 
Calvin would know it. Nor doI hold to Arminianism. 
I regard that as wandering as far in one direction as 
Calvinism does in another. In some respects they both 
stumble. Neither of these systems represents the 
power, and vitality, and beauty, and glory of God in 
Christ Jesus. I hold that the representation made of 
God in Calvinism eclipses Calvary. In some respects 
Arminianism is better; but it has not eclaircised 
truth. 

You may say, “ What is your system, then?” It is 
the Bible system. I have attempted to take the truth 
from the Bible as I found it, and interpret it into com- 
mon life, and make the nature of God and the feelings 
of God better known, for the purpose of inspiring men 
with divine impulses and aims. But it would not be 
right to leave the impression that I do not believe in 
exact thinking and in systematic thinking. The am- 
bitious theologies of past days answered an end, and 
sometimes a good moral end, but often a political 
one. They were, however, artificial, human, and 
scholastic. The truth of God in Augustine’s system, in 
Calvin’s, in Arminius’s, is no more like truth in the 
Bible, or in nature, than oak timber in a man-of-war 
is like an oak tree. It is not a difference of arrange- 
ment merely: but of conception and method. It is 





the imprisonment of the free, natural, poetic, imagin- 
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ative method of the East, into the hard didactic lan- 
guage, and, yet worse, into the scientific precision and 
coldness of the European mind ata period when men 
truly believed that they knew enough of God and of 
moral truth to reduce the whole to an all-comprehen- 
sive and sufficient system. 

Now, a day will come when there will be a theology 
—but the time is not yet, though near at hand. Mean- 
while, religious truth is susceptible of accurate state- 
ment in so far as it is needed to promote practical god- 
liness. I do not find fault with Dr. Curry because he 
thinks himself a theologian and a judge of theology. 
Every man has a right to his own plaything. But 
when I get where no one can see me, and where no 
one’s feelings will be hurt, I deem it right to enjoy 
a good-natured laugh at seeing a man riding a hard, 
wooden hobby, under the serious impression that he is 
on one of the heavenly horses spoken of in John’s 
Revelation. 

Now, to say that my teaching is weak may be true 
in one sense; but to say it as it is generally said, 
is false. It is not weak. It may differ from others’ 
theology; but variation is the liberty which belongs 
to every man who is emancipated in Christ Jesus. 
‘The liberty of differing from anybody that does not 
agree with me is a liberty that I have held royally; 
and I shall probably continue to hold it as long as I 
live. If Dr. Curry had said of me, ‘‘He preaches 
a theology which is different from mine, and I do not 
consider it so good as mine,’’ I would have said, “ That 
is all fair and right;”’’ but for him to make the sweep- 
ing charge of an “emasculated theology,” if he did 
inake it (it may have been the reporter, and it may 
have been Dr. Curry: I say, if it was the reporter he 
did not know what he was talking about; and if it was 
Dr. Curry, he did not know what he was talking about), 
for him to make such a sweeping charge, if he did 
make it, was neither fair nor right. 

As to the mischief, the harm that is done, let 
me say this: Being in sympathy with mankind, 
thrown from my boyhood, in the providence of God, 
into intimate connection with men, and having far 
more sympathy with vital manhood than with abstract 
systems, I feel the pulse, the wants, the yearnings, the 
aspirations of the time in which I live. And I perceive 
that human thought has overflowed the old channels. 
‘The new may not be farther advanced nor better than 
the old, but it is different, and I hold that it is the 
business of every Christian man to meet the wants in 
each age which God by his providence has developed 
in that age. 

Now, if there has been a deterioration m the condi- 
tion of the Methodist Church in New York and Brook- 
lyn (and whether there has or not Dr. Curry is a better 
judge than J), it has not been from any imitating 
of me or anybody else on the part of the Methodist 
clergy; it has been because they have not adapted 
their teaching to the want that exists in their time. 
It is not for me, itis not for any minister, to set upa 
System, and say, “ lam bound to run this machine, and 
anybody that gets good from my funning it may do so, 
and if others do not, it is their fault.” It is no such 
thing. A minister of the Gospel is one who undertakes 
to inspire, and educate, and lift up men. As men are 
open, in God’s providence, to different lines of think- 
ing; as the inroads of scientific investigation have set 
loose vast realms of thought which fifty years ago did 
not exist; as young men and women are reading these 
things and talking about them; as they are being 
handed from family to family, and from neighborhood 
to neighborhood,—let a minister, where such a state of 
things exists, neglect the living questions of the day, 
and what is the result? The people are not fed. They go 
to church, and hear something about Adam, and some- 
thing about the fall, and something about original sin, 
and election, and all those questions, which are well 
enough in archeology, and in certain parts of syste- 
matic theology; but these are not the things that are 
throbbing in men’s minds. It is not the structure of 
moral government, it is not this system of theology, or 
that, or the other, that occupies men’s minds; it is the 
questions which are born out of to-day’s thinking, and 
which, whether they ought to be or not, are involved 
in men’s personal experience. And it is to such ques- 
tions as these that ministers must address themselves. 
If they do not, men will not go to hear them preach. 
And then what will these ministers say? ‘Oh, it 
is because the pews have to be paid for. If the 
pews were free it would not be so.’’ Or, “Oh, the 
popularity of that man, who makes a great show, 
draws everybody to him, and men are turned away 
from sound doctrine.” But these are not the true rea- 
sons. The fault is in the ministers themselves, who 
fail to adapt their preaching to the present wants of 
the people. They do not lack hearers because they 
preach aright theology, but because they fail to suit 
that theology to the necessities of those to whom they 
minister. What they want is sympathy with men’s 
feelings, with their newly troubled consciences. They 
have more interest in ideas than in men. The 
world moves, men are moving, society is expanding, 
new questions and new necessities are arising, and 
there is that in the Word of God with which to meet 
every emergency; and a minister is required, not to 
be an idolater of any old System, or dogma, or doc- 
trine, which may be good in its way, but to be a living 
man, preaching to living men living truths which have 
@ proper bearing on their disposition and conduct. 
You cannot open a church in any part of these two 
cities, where a living man shall preach living truths to 





living men, that it will not be full, whether the pews 
be rented, or .whether they be free. It is want of 
adaptation, not want of ability and power, that is the 
cause of declension in the Methodist Church, if there 
is such declension. 

Having prepared the way, there is something 
more that I want to speak of. I wish to say a word 
about new views. Men are thoughtful. They are 
not only thinking, but re-adjusting their modes of 
thought. And I want to say that this talk about ex- 
cessively new truth and excessive advancement is 
altogether exaggerated, It is a bad idea for young 
ministers to go into their pulpits with the feeling that, 
in order to be original, they must be great explorers, 
and must have novelties to a great extent. The fact 
is, that those truths which are the most profitable are 
as old as the hills. The great thing in preaching is not 
so much to preach highly-wrought and nicely concat- 
enated philosophic views, as to preach people out of 
selfishness and animalism into spiritual life and Chris- 
tian manhood, 

How many men I meet who like to study the Bible— 
in their way! They would so like to know what I think 
about the prophet’s ax-head, which fell in the water 
and sank—whether he really did cut down a stick and 
cast it in, and make the iron come to the top and 
swim. Then, as to Balaam’s ass speaking! ‘Do you 
think,” they ask, “that the ass actually spoke?” 
There are a great many questions that come up in 
connection with that incident. Then Daniel—he has 
been a great favorite. There are many things in that 
book which tempt to infinite curiosity and specula- 
tion. It isa desirable thing with them to get hold of 
points in the Bible with which they can run round 
and round, and chase a man down, or shut him up 
with. Then there is the question of Cain’s marriage. 
I once put an article in a newspaper on the subject, 
“Who was Cain’s Wife?” and I received, I think, a 
hundred letters concerning it. If the subject had been 
on “The Relations of Meekness and Humility to the 
Happiness of Family Life,” Ido not believe I should 
have got a single letter about that! What tvo 
many people like to exercise is curiosity—intellec- 
tual curiosity—speculative and philosophic curiosity. 
But these things have nothing to do with Christian 
living. 

Far be it from me to dissuade men from an active 
exercise of, philosophic curiosity. But, then, that is not 
religion. The structure of the church & not religion. 
The order of the offices in the church is not religion. 
One, two,-five, seven sacraments are not religion. The 
Calvinistic system of theology is not religion. No ideal 
statement of living can ever take the place of life it- 
self. The Bible is a book to guide men into right liy- 
ing, right,thinking, right feeling; and the way to 
preach to men, the true business of Christian men, and 
Christian women, and Christian ministers, is to say, 
“ What is the way of sweetening myself? What is the 
way of ripening myself? What is the way of making 
my lite more effluent of kindness? What is the way of 
making Christ more manifest in my disposition to men 
about me than I have succeeded in doing hitherto?” 
That is what men mostly need to do. And he who 
preaches in that way will very soon have a vital sym- 
pathy in his preaching which may seem to good old 
sturdy warriors as an ‘‘emasculated theology,’’ but 
which to God, to the Divipe Spirit itself, is, I think, 
the very marrow of teaching. Building men up into 
perfect men in Christ Jesus is the true work of the 
ministry and of religion. Just so far asa man can use 
asystem of theology, and succeed in using it, it is use- 
ful to him; but in so far as he cannot do this with it, 
he is at liberty to throw it away. 

When David went out to meet Goliath, Saul, who 
was of the old regulation pattern, said, ‘‘ Put on my 
armor;” and David put it on; but he rattled about in 
it like a snail in a lobster-shell; and, throwing it off, 
he said, ‘‘Give me my sling.”’” And he took the sling 
—a weapon that he knew how to use—and smote the 
old Philistine in the forehead; and down he came. Let 
those use the sling who can best use the sling, and let 
those use the sword who can best use the sword. Use 
anything that will answer your purpose; and then 
fight just as you please. But the thing to be accom- 
plished is the reproduction of the image of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in men, in all gentleness; in all meekness; 
in all patience; in all humility; in all submissiveness, 
one to another; in all quietness and forbearance; in 
all willingness and cheerfulness of giving; in all joyful- 
ness; in all faith and love. Such is the fruit which men 
ought to produce in churches. We are not to sow the- 
ology, and then look for theology. We are to use 
truth, and motive, and every influence we know how 
to use, in order to produce better men and better 
women. 

Now, that has been my theory; and so far as in me 
lay, I have honestly worked in those lines. And, al- 
though I do not object to Dr. Curry saying to me, “I 
do not like your ideas; they seem to me insufficient 


‘and imperfect,” yet if he did say—I do not believe he 


did; but if he did say—that I was preaching an ‘‘emas- 
culated theology,” then I must beg leave to say it 
was neither in good taste nor in good judgment, and, 
what is worse than all, it was not true. 

Of course I am not hurting his feelings. He is not 
present to hear this; but if he were, I know it would 
not hurt his feelings; because he is an honest, straight- 
forward man, that gives blows enough, and knows 
how to take them, too. 

I may pethaps read 9p¢ more paragraph, as it seems 





to me to show that they were not all of the same mind 
with Dr, Curry: 


“Rev. John Parker entered a strong protest against the two 
brethren (Drs. Curry and Holdich), who occupy easy positions 
and are notin the ministry at all, coming here to lecture them 
on laziness in the pulpit and to slander them by asserting that 
they preach emasculated theology.” 


([do not know who this gentleman is, but I suspect 
he may have been reading the Plymouth Pulpit !) 

“For himself, he would say that he never preached a ser- 
mon without having Christ in it. He knew that he had reli- 


gion ; he knew also that people need religion, and be had the 
boldness to tell how and where they might get it’— 


which remark was entirely proper. 
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LORD HOUGHTON. > 
Monographs Personal and Social. By Lord Houghton, New 

York. Holt & Williams. 

A little more than forty years ago there was 
graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, a young En- 
glish gentleman of aristocratic family and large 
wealth, named Richard Monckton, Milnes. Nature and 
fortune had both been kindtohim. It would be hard 
to think of anything pleasant or desirable in the world 
which was notat his easy command—travel, leisure, 
books, social consideration, political opportunity, good 
company. Besides all this, the elements in him were so 
mixed that he could have all these felicities without 
being corrupted by them, and without inspiring any- 
body with envy. He was a fine scholar; and, more 
than that, a fellow of high and noble spirit, of serene 
and well-poised character, and so amiable that most 
people would think of his goodness first and his bright- 
ness afterward. With an eager and wholesome zest, 
he traveled everywhere, and picked up friends all over 
the world among the best people in it. He was him- 
self a poet, an essayist, a pamphleteer, a biographer, and 
a critic; and year by year he gave to the world visible 
proofs of his intellectual activity. In due season, he 
took a seat in Parliament, and commanded every- 
body’s respect and everybody’s liking. His sympathies 
were as universal as was his acquaintance; and he 
seemed to have a side in his nature formed for 
every sort of man—the writer, fhe politician, the man 
of society, the revolutionist and the prince. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, in his novel of Tancred, described him, in 1849, 
under the name “ Mr. Vavasour,” who, according to the 
novelist, ‘liked to know everybody who was known, 
and to see everything which ought to be seen.”’ His life 
was a gyration of energetic curiosity, an insatiable 
whim of social celebrity. There was not a congrega- 
tion of sages and philosophers in any part of Europe 
which he did not attend as a brother. He was present 
at the camp of Kalisch in his Yeomanry uniform, and 
assisted at the festivals of Barcelona in an Andalusian 
jacket. He was everywhere and at everything. As 
for his acquaintance, he was welcomed in every land; 
his universal sympathies seemed omnipotent. Em- 
peror and King, Jacobin and Carbonaire, alike 
cherished him. He was the steward of Polish balls, 
and the vindicator of Russian humanity; he dined 
with Louis Phillipe, and gave dinners to Louis Blanc.” 

This fortunate man, of whom among literary men 
Thomas Carlyle used affectionately to speak as “our 
Monckton,” and whom, a few years ago, the Queen 
raised to the peerage with the title of Lord Houghton, 
now enables us all to share with him somewhat in the 
ripened fruits of his cosmopolitan friendships, and of 
his manifold culture and taste. 

The Monograpbs which he brings together in the 
work on delineations from life, of some of the select 
and great spirits of the world during this century :— 
Suleiman Pasha, Alexander von Humbolt, Cardinal 
Wiseman, Walter Savage Landor, the Berrys, Har- 
riet Lady Ashburton, Sidney Smith, and Heinrich 
Heine. 

We regret to see that the book, which is reprinted 
from the author’s advance sheets, is marred by some 
errors, for which, we suppose, the American proof- 
reader must be held responsible. For instance, the 
surname of George Henry Lewes is given as * Lewis;”’ 
on page 212 we have ‘‘compliment ”’ for complement; 
on page 205 ‘“‘ who” for whom, and “understand” for 
understood; on page 155 “underlaid”’ for underlay ; 
and on page 178 “laid’’ for lay. The literary sins of 
the author which have attracted our notice in this 
book, are, as might be expected, very few; but among 
them we must place this peculiarly bungling and un- 
grammatical sentence. Of the Bourbon Restoration 
he says that it ‘‘ made rare that spirit of unconscious 
devotion of idolatrous patriotism, to which France had 
been as much, and Napoleon more, than ever were 
Rome and Cesar to the legions.” On page 85 occurs 
an exquisite blunder, the glory of which, if it origin- 
ally belonged to the author, must be at least halved by 
the American proof-reader who permitted such an 
anachronism to slip from him unchastised. Speak- 
ing of Walter Savage Landor’s Commentary on 
Trotter’s Memoirs, published in 1812, Lord Houghton 
remarked that its “ dedication to Washington might 
even now be “ addressed to President Grant.’”’ Of course 
Madison, who was Presidentin 1812, must be the name 
intended; and Lord Houghton did not differ from 
“the average Englishman” if he was ignorant of the 








fact that in 1812 Washington had been in his grave a 
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dozen years, and wasno longer in position to be receiv- 
Ing dedications. 

The charm of this book is not 30 much in the infor 
mation it gives as in what we may call its atmosphere. 
Here is the matured discourse of a wise and sensitive 
mind, enriched by almost every sort of teaching which 
the world can give a man, and abeut men and women in 
whom we must feel the greatest interest. But the per- 
fection of this discourse is in its absolute urbanity. 
Here is not one extravagance, no affectation, no trace 
of spite, no nauseous praise, and in its descriptions of 
persons not a syllable of mere gossip. If, as Dr. Holmes 
says, you can always tell a gentleman even in his 
prayers, so you can tell a gentleman in his ability to 
drive near to the precipice of gossip without going 
over. Lord Houghton has evidently reflected much 
upon the artistic requirements of the form of literature 
to which he now contributes so admirable an example; 
and we think that he has now wrought something 
which will bear looking at agood many years hence, 

We can-undoubtingly say to all lovers of good letters 
that here is a book which they may not overlook. 

\ Of the several sketches which the volume contains, 
perhaps the most touching is that which describes 
Heinrich Heine in his last days; although, as we fancy, 
the portrait of Landor has cost Lord Houghton the most 
labor, as it is also the longest and the most variously 
stored. A book like this produces its whole effect only 
when taken as a whole, and the citation of specimens 
does it and the intending reader a sort of violence. We 
cannot refuse to ourselves, however, the pleasure of giv- 
ing these few sentences of description about the most 
original and rugged English literary man at this 
comny— Walter Savage Landor. “He had,” says 
the author, “a stately and an agreeable presence, 

the men of 


letters from different coun- 
tries, who brought introductions to him, spoke 
of his affectionate reception, of his complimen- 


tary old-world manners, and of his elegant though 
simple hospitality. But it was his conversation that 
left on them the most delightful and permanent im- 
pression; so affluent, animated and colored, so rich in 
knowledge and illustration, so gay and yet so weighty 
—such bitter irony and such lofty praise, uttered with 
a voice fibrous in all its tones, whether gentle or 
fierce—it equaled, if not surpassed, all that has been 
related of the table-talk of men eminent for social 
speech. It proceeded from a mind so glad of its own 
exercise, and so joyous in its own humour, that in its 
most extravagant notions and most exaggerated atti- 
tudes it made argument difficult and criticism superflu- 
ous. And when memory and fancy were alike ex- 
hausted, there came a laughter so pantomimic yet so 
genial, rising out of a momentary silence into peals so 
cumulative and sonorous that all contradiction and 
possible affront were merged forever.” 


PROFESSOR SCHELE DE VERE. 
Modern Magic. By M. Schele De New York: G. P. 

Putnam's Sons, 

The most casual reader of American books and 
magazines must have grown familiar long since with 
the somewhat alien and aristocratic name which stands 
at the head of this article; and yet about the man him- 
self, to whom this name belongs, the knowledge in 
possession of the public seems to be rather nebulous. 
Judging by mere impression, one would be inclined to 
say that the memory of man runneth not back to the 
time when the name of M. Schele De Vere did not now 
and then emerge from the abyss and take its place here 
upon an article, and there upon a title-page. Never- 
theless, all this writing and printing have only had the 
effect, if we may use Dr. Johnson’s notable distinction, 
of making the author public without making him 
famous. We shall not stop to account for this, other 
than by saying that nothing which Mr. De Vere has 
produced is of such commanding merit as to arouse 
popular inquiry concerning himself, while the spirit 
of a gentle-minded and modest scholar so broods over 
his style as to take from it all self-obtrusion. 

Mr. De Vere, who is a native of Sweden, and now 
nearly fifty-three years old, came to this country when 
avery young man, and at the age of twenty-two was 
appointed to the Professorship of Modern Languages 
in the University, where he has remained ever since, 
leading the life of a lover of knowledge, and giving to 
the world, from time to time, abundant evidence of his 
industry and his versatility. It would be easier to men- 
tion what subjects he has not dealt with than to give 
the list of those about which he has written. Philology, 
Natural Science, History, European Description, are 
some indication of the lines which his inquiring mind 
has traversed, upon all of which he has published 
pleasant books, upon none of which has he made him- 
self a master and an authority. 

We have now to add a new realm to the catalogue of 
his superficial conquests; for he comes before us, this 

time, as an expositor of what he calls Modern Magic, 
a title which must have been selected for its taking 
qualities rather than for the merit of accuracy or even 
intelligibility. The aim of the book, however, it is 
not difficnlt to state. It is to rehearse the results of 
the author’s rather extended readings in the literature 
of the supernatural, and to relate tales, more or less 
astonishing, edifying and fishy, concerning ghosts, 
visions, dreams, witches, miracles, mediums, mag- 
netizers and magicians. Even in the statement of par- 
adox, the writer utters himself in so quiet and pacific 
& manner that no reader can take offence, and few 
will be likely even to take alarm. 


Vere, 





His dogmatism, 


which pervades the whole volume, is too gentle to 
awaken much of a rebound; though his assumptions 
are frequently unscientific, the reader tolerates them 
without wishing to have a quarrel. He not in- 
frequently comes upon very abstruse problems, which, 
however, he solves by an assertion so severely positive 
as to suggest that he has sat a good muny years in a 
Professor’s chair, aud has formed the habit of settling 
some things by the facile finality of an ipse divit. 
Thus: “the soul is not, as materialists maintain, 
merely the sum of all perceptions obtained by the col- 
lective activity of bodily organs.’ Of course, a gentle- 
man who discourses in that manner is immediately 
recognized as one who speaks on scientific problems 
with authority, and not as the scribes. 

The book, it must be owned, is exceedingly enter- 
taining and suggestive, however deficient it may be in 
proper scientific skepticism, and therefore inf educa- 
tional value. Moreover, as a piece of book-making, it 
is as pretty and as tasteful as could be desired, 

SCRIBNER FOR JULY. 


The first article in Scribner, entitled ‘*The 
Great South,” positively blazes and dazzles with its 
wealth of illustrations. It consists of a series of vivid 
descriptions by Mr. Edward King, of scenery and life 
in that trans-Mississippi region, which constitutes the 
new route to the Gulf. ‘Low Life in Berlin,” by 
William Wells, “‘ What has America done for Woman,” 
by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, and “ Recollections of a 
Restored Lunatic,’ by Dr. Stephen W. Newell, are 
among the notable articles. Dr. Holland’s discourse, 
in ‘Topics of the Time,’’ is as judicious and pertinent 
as usual. But many readers, we suppose, will be dis- 
posed to turn first of all to the striking paper by the 
Rev. J. A. Reed, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Illinois, on ‘‘ The Later Life and Religious 
Sentiments of Abraham Lincoln.” As might be 
guessed, Mr. Reed has received his impulse to the pre- 
paration of this article, from Lamon’s Biography of 
Lincoln ; and his special purpose is to refute the state- 
ments in that grotesque and bad book, which imply 
that Mr. Lincoln continued to the end of his life, in 
spite of all his talk to the contrary, what is called “an 
infidel.” Incidentally to this refutation, Mr. Reed ex- 
poses the cruel imputation, in the Lamon book, upon 
the legitimacy of Mr. Lincoln’s birth. This imputation 
Mr. Reed disposes of so effectually as to sweep away 
at the same time any disposition on the part of the 
reader to expect fidelity of statement from Col. Lamon 
upon anything pertaining to Mr. Lincoln. With regard 
to Mr. Lincoln’s religious opinions, Mr. Reed is equally 
clear and irresistible. He shows that Mr. Lincoln had 
in his early life imbibed the crude and pugnacious 
‘infidelity ’ of his associates; but that, later, coming 
into contact with better men, and induced te examine 
more thoroughly the nature of Christian evidences, he 
entirely outgrew that scornful form of disbelief, 
avowed his faith in Christianity, and becameat last a 
man of profound, tender and genuine religions char- 
acter. The testimony adduced by Mr. Reed is simply 
overwhelming, and must set-the whole matter finally 
at rest; and the memories of most citizens, we think, 
will confirm the statement of the Hon. Isaac Arnold, 
that from the time that Mr. Lincoln “left Springfield 
with the touching request for the prayers of his friends 
and neighbors to the day of his death, his words were 
the words of a Christian, revering the Bible and obey- 
ing its pecepts. A spirit of reverence and deep religious 
feeling pervades nearly alt the public utterances and 
state papers of his later life.’ And we do not recall in 
biographie literature any passage more touching than 
that in which Dr. Mines, at the close of this article, 
describes the last moments of the martyr President. 
“He went to the theater, not because he was imterested 
in the play, but because he was careworn and needed 
quiet and repose. Mrs. Lincoln informed me that he 
seemed to take no notice of what was going on in the 
theater from the time he entered it till the discharge 
of the fatal pistol. She said that the last day he lived 
was the happiest of his life. The very last moments 
of his conscious life were spent in conversation with 
her about his future plans, and what he wanted to do 
when his term of office expired. Hesaid he wanted to 
visit the Holy Land and see the places hallowed by the 
footsteps of the Savior. He was saying there was no 
city he so much desired to see as Jerusalem ; and with 
that word half spoken on his tongue the bullet of the 
assassin entered his brain, and the soul of the great and 
good President was carried by angels to the New 
Jerusalem above.” 

NOTES. 

The topie which very decidedly ‘has the floor” 
in public discussion at present is higher education for 
women; and we think that Professor James Orton of 
Vassar College must be competent to throw consider- 
able light upon it. We shall all look forward with 
interest to a book which he has in press, entitled The 
Liberal Education of Woman. This work is to be 
published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., who also announce 
two books, of pleasant promise, by Dr. Ray Palmer, 
one of them being True Success in Life, and the other 
Remember Me. From the same nouse we also receive 
news that we are soon to have a book on Education 
Abroad, by the Hon. Birdsey G. Northrop, who has 
some very wise and timely truths to teil on that sub- 
ject. 

Harper & Brothers send us The Hour and the 
Man: An Historical Romance by Harriet Martineau ; 
also He Cometh Not, She Said, a Noyel by Annie 





Thomas: these forming numbers 393 and 396 of Har- 
per’s “ Library of Select Novels.’ 


To the manifold attractions of their “ Leisure 
Hour Series,’’ Holt and Williams now add very con- 
siderably by the publication of Babolain, a novel 
translated from the French of Gustave Droz, by 
“MS.” 


It is impossible to read George Eliot, either in 
prose or poetry, without being reminded of Shakes- 
peare; and the resemblance is borne out in that habit 
of her mind which throws off thought in crystals, in 
terse and lucid generalizations, in flashing surprises of 
wit, and in epigrams that will pass into the immortal 
currency of the world’s proverbs. From no other 
writer, it seems to us, since Shakespeare could so many 
gems of statement—witty and wise—be culled, as from 
the works of this wonderful mind; and in Wit and 
Wisdom of George Eliot, the advance sheets of which 
we have just received from Roberts Brothers, we have 
a collection which cannot fail to be greatly enjoyed, 
and of which we can only say that it is so good that we 
wonder at its not having been done before. 

It certainly promises well for the future of the 
human race, that subjects which may be grouped under 
the head of the physiology of the passions, and which 
until recently have been tabooed from open discourse 
and consigned to the corner, where mysteries are 
uttered in guilty-seeming whispers, are now getting 
fair treatment as topics for frank and manly and 
womanly discussion. In this needful work both sexes 
must participate. Above all, women cannot be spared 
from it. They must become lecturers to their own sex, 
and authors for their own sex and for man’s, in the re- 
presentation of theory and experience upon these deli- 
cate and indispensable topics. The sentences which we 
have just written have leaped from our pen, of their 
own accord, as we were about to name to our readers @ 
book which is a good exemplification of the kind of 
literature which both men and women are under the 
most solemn obligation to possess, What Women 
Should Know is a woman's book about woman, the 
author being Mrs. E. B. Duffey. It is particularly in- 
tended for the instruction of wives and mothers upon 
subjects in which ignorance is no longer either safe or 
innocent. We adapt and reaffirm the words of the 
author, who declares with perfect justice: “There are 
two classes who may take exception to this book. The 
first class is composed of those who ignore, on principle, 
many of the subjects which are treated in its pages. 
The second class embraces the evil-minded and the 
inrpure-hearted, who are ready to misconstrue piety 
itself whenever possible.’’ We commend the book for 
its knowledge, its wisdom, its fineness of spirit and its 
moral courage. It is published - J. M. Stoddart & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

With great beauty of paper, type, pictorial 
illustration and binding, have Macmillan & Co. pub- 
lished Parables for Children, by the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
U.D., Head Master of the City of London School. The 
pretty little book is intended to help parents in the 
task of interesting their children in the gentle, wise 
and touching parables of the Gospels. The titles of 
some of the stories here. given, such as “The Good 
Shepherd,” ‘‘The Bearer of Burdens,”’ “The Breaker 
of Chains,” ‘The Ship with Two Pilots,” and “ The 
Boy that Helped the King,” will indicate the author's. 
purpose, by means of a number of easy stories based 
on the metaphors of the New Testament, to prepare 
young children for the parables, as the best introdue- 
tion to the detailed history of the life of Jesus. 

The National Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, have in press and will soon issue The Undevelo- 
ped West; or, Five Years in the Territories, with 244 
illustrations from original sketches and photographie 
views. By J. H. Beadle, a correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 


Last February we gave some account of avery 
amusing, eccentric and brilliant French scientific 
romance, called Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Seas, by Jules Verne. The work, translated into En- 
giish, and enriched by a hundred and ten quite astonish- 
ing French illustrations, is published by James R. 
Osgood & Co. Their edition is now in the hands of 
George M. Smith & Co., of Bostoa, and by them it is to 
be sold as a subscription book. It is sure to be pro- 
digiously successful; for the average man who just 
peeps inside of it is bound to surrender at discre- 
tion. 

BOOKS RECEIVED, 

The receipt of all books delivered at the Eaitorial Rooms of this per 

will be promptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent fesue. 


ers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission im this 
respect. Accompanying memoranda f prices are desirable in all cases.} 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Abbott, * ne = Parables for Childron,.”.... peentine } Co. 31 50 
Allibane, . Austin, * Poetical Quotation s. ~Lippinoots 

Browning, ieee B., “The — ks 5 toa * neott & Co. 
Chellis, ary D., “Two 0 Boy” ub. Society. 1 25 
Dana, J. Jay, * “Mrs. ee 8 Helps 4 4 & Wyman. 1 2% 
Droz, G., * Babolai o» «aa... Holt & Williams 1 25 
Eliot, George, * Wit and Wisdom.’ jubesucaeen i o—~ Brothers. 
Field, Kate, * * Hap-Hazard. R. Osgood & Co. 1530 
Forney, J. W., * Anecdotec of tii Men.” i ‘i hiarper Bros. 

ostwick & Harrison, “ Outlines of German Literatu 

“ ° Holt rf Williams. 290 
* John Stuart Mill: His a fee . Works.” ood & Co. 10 
Kinzie, Mrs. John H., ee Sn re BD: Lippincott & Co. 
Lum, D. D.. * The Spiritual Delusion. 3°'J. B. B: Lippincott & “o. 
Martineau, Harriet, * The Hour and the e Sian. arper% Bros. 50 
Thomas, Annie. “He Cometh Not, She Said.”’....... -Harper. 
Tyler, W. 8., “ History of Amherst itewe” C.W. ryan & Co. 


lker, Francis A., * Compendium of the Ninth Census.” 
sina on Government Printing Office. 


We have also received current numbers of the following Maga- 
zines: 


Ha 3 Monthly—Lippincott’s Magazine—Good _ Things — Littell's 
raving Ae The Contemporary Review—Our Lattle Folks—The Sanita 


rian—Practical Magazine, 
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Business Department. 








LIFE INSURANCE. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


HAT would any of us think of a 
person who should come to us 
some day, when business was going bad- 
ly and the future looked black, and offer 
to guarantee, for a mere trifle of a few 
dollars a year, to support our family in 
comfort after our death? We would call 
him a friend indeed, for he had proved 
bis friendship in time of need. And yet 
this is just what any reader of these lines 
can have the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company, in this city, do for the 
mere asking. It has paid out some mil- 
lions of dollars in just this way. 








A NEW RAILWAY 

——- a rich country is good 

property, but when both local and 
through traffic are assured, its value de- 
pends only on management. The Port- 
land and Ogdensburg R. R. passesthrough 
a most prosperous agricultural and man- 
ufacturing country with no competing 
outlet; brings the immense freight of 
the lakes and Canadian railways several 
hours nearer the ocean at the best harbor 
on the whole Atlantic; aud besides is in 
good hands. 

Quarries now yielding but a local sup- 
ply of limestone, granite, slate or marble, 
and forests of lumber, are waiting only 
for the means of getting to market. The 
produce and manufactories of this thriv- 
ing country cannot wait, and are moved 
by the various indirect and costly routes, 
Messrs. Fairbanks alone sending 20,000 
tons of scales, ete., yearly from St. Johns- 
bury at great disadvantage. These same 
gentlemen who have made name and for- 
tune in this hardy region are very natu- 
rally the chief promoters and managers 
of the new railway, part of which is now 
working, and the rest being steadily 
pushed toward completion. On general 
principles it is safe to conclude, without 
going into particulars, that the bonds of- 
fered are secure beyond the usual require- 
ments of investors.—Christian at Work. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, 


Kru! Kriu!! Kru!!! wirrn BucHan’s 
DISINFECTING SOAPS, all fleas on dogs, bed- 
bugs, roaches, lice on cattle and horses. ticks 
on sheep, moths in clothing, oad all species of 
vermin are instantly eunihilated and perma- 
nently eradica y the use of Buchan’s Dis- 
infecting Seap. a . Differ- 
ent varieties of these soaps for laundry, toilet, 
dental, shaving, medicinal and’* disintectg 
purposes, 


F. E. Surru & Co.’s Superlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 








SEWING MACHINES. 





THE PRIDE OF THE GREAT WEsT.—The 
Wilson new under-feed sewing machine is ex- 
tremely simple in its construction, elaborately 
finished in its des and ornamenting, com- 
bining great capacity and adaptation to every 
variety of family sewing and light manufac- 
pee It embraces all of the important and 
essential elements embodied in sewing ma- 
chines patented within the past twenty years, 
together with late and important improve- 
ments and patents of eminent mechanical ex- 
perts and inventors in the employ of the Wil- 
son Company. Cleveland has reason to be 
proud of the Wilson machine. Salesroom at 
(07 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities 
in the Un States. The company want 
agents in country towns. 





A New ILiustraATep List or SPECIAL 

MEDICAL WORKS on Maternity, Nursing of 
Childre: Diseases of Women and Infants, 
Books of advice to married and single, invalu- 
able to all who need them, sent free on receipt 
of stamp by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broad- 
way. 
' Two HunDRED PIANOS AND ORGANS of 
first-class makers, new and second-hand, will 
be sold at lower — for cash, or installments, 
or for rent, in city or country during this week, 
by Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broadway, than 
have ever been offered before in New York. 
Call and examine or send for price-list. 


COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, “ CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of théir toilet soap of 
the same name. 

WANTED, a farmer in every town as 
agent for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms, write to CoLumns & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 

THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL enters on its 57th vol. with July No. 
—now ready. $3a year. Half a year on trial, 
$1.50. S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE Scrence OF HEALTH, an Independ- 
ent Family Magazine, begins a new vol. with 
July, at $2 a year. Sent six months on trial 
for $1, by 8. R, WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y, |. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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IMPORTANT TOINVESTORS. 
HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable re- 
garding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, so 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “ J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.’ This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 


by means of the business relations of this 
puper with the great financial houses, 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 


- EDUCATIONAL. 














ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, Au- 
burndale, Mass. Ten milesfrom Boston, on 
Boston and Albany R, R. 

Advantages: Location and appointments unsur- 
passed. Tried Teachers in every department. Stu- 
dents fitted for BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Four years 
Classical course in the Seminary. Special van- 
tages for Music, Modern Languages, and Painting 
from Nature. 

Aims: Thorough Culture—True Womanhood. 

Next year begins Sept. 25, 1873. Address 
CHAS. W. CUSHING. 


Roston UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

or MUSIU.—This institution, the first of its 
kind in America, is designed to furnish a complete 
‘artistic and scientific ucation to advanced stu- 
dents in all departments of music. Its facilitie 
are believed to be unequaled. Musical degrees con- 
ferred upon graduates, 

THE COLLEGE YEAR will begin September 15, 1873. 

For admission or information address the Dean. 
EBEN T@U 


E, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


PWIETEEN DOLLARS pays for a quar- 
c ter’s tuition in any department, under the 
most eminent masters, and for collateral advan- 
tages equivalent to SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in 

dition, without extra charge at the New ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. ’ Situa- 
tions procured for competent pupils. FALL TERM 
OPENS SEPT. 15. Send for circular to 

E. TOURJEE, Director. 


\ ELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, Bank 
of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y.—Re-o 
Sept. 10th. Two courses study with Academic p't 
and special classes. For Cuelogne and Lecture 

Course, address M. M. CARTER, V. Pres. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

; — conseune 7a? begins 

and Teachers, 

and gentlemen 

or for life. 
time. 















or 


$1 r year. 
dress JOS. 5 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
. WORCESTER, Mass., fits boys and young men 
for common and scientific pursuits. Its superior 
merits stated in circular. 
Cc. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


CHOOLS, SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES sup- 
\) plied with experienced and competent Music 
Teachers in all departments, upon application to the 
NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 
E. TOURJEE, Manager. No charge to employers. 











[NTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE—New York and Berlin. 
The New York Course of Lectures and Instruction 
commences November 3rd, and continues to the 
end of February. 
for Berlin embark in April of each year. Address 
ADRIAN J. EBELL, Director, 18 Cooper Union. 


“Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Anniversary Exereises, July 14, land 16. 
Examination for Admission at 9 A.M. July 15. 
Graduation Day, July 16. Addresses by Vice- 
President Wilson, Governor Washbuin and Sen- 
ator Morrill. Catalogues sent pete. 
8. CLARK, President. 


Amherst, Mass., June 5th, 1873. 


OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 7th 

year.—All the English Branchestaught. $408. 
No extras whatever. Latin, Greek, French, Alge- 
bra, Book-keeping, and Geometry free. For Cata- 
logue address HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
MES. C. C. THOMSON continues to 
pt purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 


Circular of Referenees If samples are wanted, 
enclose 25c. 39 East 334 Street, New York. 


J,)RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme, L, CENDRIER, 











The New York Class of Ladies | 





GH Broadway, N.¥. | 


BRAVE HEARTS: 
THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY, 


It gives us pleasure to announce 
the commencement, in the current num- 
ber of the 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 
of a serial, froma pen new to this walk 
of literatare, though the columns of that 
and other journals have often been irradi- 
ated with gleams of its pathos, wit, and 
fancy. We confidently predict that this 
latest effort of a favorite author will be 
pronounced by his numerous admirers 
the crowning work of his genius. 
Without claiming for ‘“*‘ Brave Hearts” 
that it is definitely that 


Creat American Novel 


for which the critics of the reading 
world have so long been looking, we 
have no hesitation in commending it 
to the public as an American novel, of 
great originality, beauty, and power. 

The scene of the story alternates be- 
tween the eastern and western coasts of 
the North American continent, and the 
widely different civilizations of these two 
grand portions of ourcountry are therein 
placed side by side, and finely contrasted. 
Among the rarer attractions of the work 
are its glowing descriptions of some of 
the noblest scenery of the Sierras, and its 
masterly delineation of the peculiar 
character and exceptional life of those 
creatures of to-day, the miners of the 
Far-West. Side by side with the Jim 
Nyes and the Buck Fanshaws that Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain have already in- 
troduced to the literary world, we have 
here the more refined spirits of eastern 
civilization, whom chanee has brought 
into this rude contact, together with 
that intermediate class whom a cer- 
tain constitutional aptitude enables to 
assume either character, as demanded by 
the associations of the moment, These 
are all portrayed with nice analytic skill, 
and without the slightest taste of exag- 
geration. The action of the story is con- 
ducted with the simplicity of true power; 
without tedious digression or straining 
after effect. Yet every chapter is in- 
stinct with life; and, in short, without 
being in the least technically sensa- 
tional, 


‘“‘BRAVE HEARTS” 


is replete with genuine, wholesome sensa- 
tion. 

The ethical tone of the work is manly 
and invigorating, and the type of religion 
introduced is of the heartiest and the 
healthiest. 

The pure and pelucid English in which 
the whole is presented is a qualification 
not to be lightly estimated in this day of 
ungrammatical inspiration and super- 
heated rhetoric. <A glance over the en- 
tire field of modern fiction—American or 
English—extorts the confession that it is 
as rare as it is refreshing to encounter an 
author who understands the spirit and 
resources of the language in which he 
writes. 

With thus much of introduction, we 
commit our new venture in popular 
literature to the tide of pu lic opinion, 
in confident expectation that it will be 
universally accepted as one of the most 
fresh, original, and every way attractive 
publications of the day. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Pablishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 








J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place. New York ; 

11 Bromfield St., Boston; 

114 Monroe St., Chicago; 

239 Kearny ™t., San Francisco. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
‘ WANTED 
TO SELL OUR ATTRACTIVE 
SUBSCRIPTION PUBLICATIONS. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED. 
NO RISK INCURRED. 
A SURE INCOME GUARANTEED 
We pay large commissions and advertise 
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Just as we go to press, a note comes to us from 
Mr. Van Buren, at Vienna, which in justice to that 
gentleman we publish at once, on page 15. 

CS 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has made a very im- 
portant decision in regard to the use of the Bible 
in the public schools of that State. In 1869, the 
Board of Education of Cincinnati passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that ‘religious instruction and the 
reading of religious books, including the Bible, are 
prohibited in the public schools of this city.” 
The Superior Court of the city, upon application 
of several citizens, granted a“: injunction forbid- 
ding the enforcement of this resolution, upon the 
ground that it was an infringement of a clause in 
the Constitution of the State. This injunction has 
now been dissolved by the higher Court, and the 
resolution prohibiting the reading of the Bible in 
the schools of Cincinnati, unless repealed by the 
Board of Education, will be enforced. It is set- 
tled by the highest judicial authority in the State 
that the Boards of Education are at liberty to 
secularize the public schools by excluding from 
them every form of religious instruction. 

{ ——- +a —— 

We record with sincere regret the demise of the 

distinguished American sculptor, Hiram Powers, 
who breathed his last at Florence on Friday morn- 
ing last, at the age of sixty-eight years. The event 
was not altogether unexpected, as his health was 
known to have been seriously impaired for a year 
past by a bronchial affection. His career is one 
eminently calculated to encourage the aspirations 
of young men, by teaching them that poverty is 
no insurmountable barrier to worth and fame. He 
was himself the son of a poor Vermont farmer, and 
he rose to eminence in his chosen profession in the 
face of obstacles that would have appalled one less 
resolute and persevering than himself. Most of 
his life was spent abroad, but he never forgot the 
land of his birth, nor failed under any temptation 
to honor and serve it according to his ability. 
Other Americans, living abroad, have lost faith in 
Republican institutions, but he, even in the dark- 
est days of the civil war, was true to the flag 
under which he was born, and his words of patri- 
otic devotion, coming to us over the sea, cheered 
alike the faithful citizen at home and the soldier 
in the field. The lessons of the farm and the 
workshop, imbibed in the pure and stimulating 
air of the Green Mountains, worked themselves 
into the very fibres of his character, developing a 
manly strength that fitted him for his work. He 
not only won fame for himself, but for his country, 
and his name will pass into history as that of the 
most eminent American sculptor of his time. 





THE COMMENCEMENT CARNIVAL. 


F any person wants to see a bit of pure Ameri- 
canism embodied in an institution, we point 

him to the Commencement Day of an American 
college. The only thing foreign about this insti- 
tution is its name ; and, oddly enough, that is the 
only thing about it which is bad. One needs to 
be an antiquarian to find out exactly why the day 
of ending a young fellow’s college-course should 
ever in other countries have been called Com- 
mencement Day; and when one has found that 
out, he has discovered a reason which does 
not fairly apply in this country. But how- 
ever inapt and fictitious may be the imported 
article of the name, the institution itself is 
a genuine American growth: it concentrates and 
reproduces, in a conspicuous manner, American 
tastes, aptitudes, and attainments. Wherever it 
is established, it is the grand social anniversary of 
the year, the culmination of innumerable ambi- 
tions, the literary carnival of Protestantism, the 
conduit of unexhausted floods of eloquence, and 
the rendezvous of beauty, friendship, and wit 
from far and near. In point of age, too, this in- 
stitution can claim a place among those whose 
roots sink down into the primal epoch of American 
society. The College Commencement is much 
older than the nation, and almost as old as the 
oldest State in the Union. In Peirce’s History of 
Harvard University there is a fine description of 
the first one of these scholastic anniversaries, just 
two hundred and thirty-one years ago. ‘ Upon 
this novel and auspicious occasion,” says Mr. 
Peirce, ‘‘the venerable fathers of the land, the 
governor, magistrates, and ministers from all 
parts, with others in great numbers, repaired to 
Cambridge and attended, with delight, to refined 
displays of European learning, on a spot which 
just before was the abode of savages. It was a 
day which, on many accounts, must have been 
singularly interesting.” And it was a day, we may 
add, which proved to be the progenitor and the 
model of a great host of days, of similar character, 
that have come after it. 
Persons observant of such matters will be inter- 
ested to note certain changes that are quietly tak- 
ing place in this ancient and most characteristic 
American institution. That change which may be 
considered as of the least importance is a mere 
affair of time. Commencement Day used to be as 
late in the year as August, and even September ; 
and the thirsty goslings of our colleges were kept 
at dry and toilsome tasks all through the fervors 
of the summer. It is evident that college Dons 
are growing more humane towards others, if not a 
little more considerate of themselves. The great 
day has been steadily moving springwards across 
the bosom of August and July, until just now it 
pauses upon the last week of June. The move- 
ment is a wise one. Evidently summer was in- 
vented for the particular purpose of affording to 
colleges long vacations, and it is a species of im- 
piety and a flying in the face of Providence to 
suffer college toils to encroach upon this hot and 
hallowed season. 
If this movement is one of mercy towards the 
students, there is another movement which means 
mercy towards the public. In other words, there 
has been, of late years, an amazing reduction in 
the number of speeches for Commencement Day. 
Undoubtedly we are degenerating in some forms 
of heroism. Who does‘not remember the exploit 
of sitting, with grim spiritual satisfaction, through 
the exercises of Commencement when they con- 
sisted of two long sessions and of thirty or forty 
long speeches? The reminiscence now floats 
through the mind like a dream of some long-spent 
agony of endurance.’ There is no such heroism 
left anywhere in the world. That portion of Col- 
lege Commencements has now been condensed into 
one session ; and if the public attend at one time 
to six or eight of the academic orations, the public 
is now pretty apt to feel that it has been instructed 
and dazzled as much as it can bear for that occa- 
sion. Meantime, while the oratorical element on 
Commencement Day has been, for some years, 
dwindling in amount and in importance, the 
purely festive element has been increasing ; and it 
would not be strange if Alumni meetings, class re- 
unions, collations, feasts, and receptions should 
by-and-by crowd mere rub-a-dub oratory into a 
still smaller space. In fact, if Harvard continyes 
in its present line of development, the college 
which began all this spouting business will like- 
wise be the first to take the responsibility of end- 
ing it. 
“hed there is another change in connection with 
College Commencements which, perhaps, is more 





to be wished for than to be immediately expected, 





We refer to the majestic nuisance of honorary de- 
grees. It is well known that this unique and 
happy day of all the year is seized upon for the 
bestowment, upon all sorts of persons, of the 
splendid gew-gaws and paste jewelry of the legal 
and theological Doctorates. ‘‘The people,” says 
the President of the University of Virginia, ‘are 
too shrewd not to find out, sooner or later, the 
asses that are clothed in sheepskin, and the fre- 
quency of these discoveries brings naturally much 
discredit on those who, with so liberal a hand, be- 
stow these disguises, and on collegiate education 
generally.” It is to the credit of Cornell Uni- 
versity that it has never given the sanction of its 
example to this preposterous usage, and that the 
older universities like Harvard, Yale, and Virginia 
are apparently withdrawing from it. President 
Eliot—the clear-headed apostle of so many noble 
innovations in university management—has_ in- 
deed, during the past year, suggested a partial 
remedy for this titular imposition ; and very likely 
he would be justified in saying with the ‘* Player” 
in Hamlet : 

“T hope we have reformed that indifferently with us.’’ 
But for our answer we should be disposed to take 
up the one which Hamlet himself actually made to 
this profession : 

* Oh, reform it altogether!"’ 





A JUNE MORNING. 

Ue our window lies a field of deep grass. 

It is starred thick with great white daisies— 
ox-eye daisies is their right name—and buttercups 
and clover, with here and there a wild rose that 
the showers have just wooed into bloom. But 
the glory of the field is the breath of the wind 
upon it. There is no such delight to the eye as 
those deep waves that run along the grass, bowing. 
its brown tops in exquisite curves, full of life as a. 
spirit, soft as cloud-shadows. The same breeze 
rustles in the apple-trees, and sings a soft, purring, 
dreamy song in the pines. It catches a thousand 
notes of life and motion and repose, dances lightly 
in with them through the window, flits like a bird 
about the room, and catches us up into its light- 
hearted joy. 
On such a morning as this, every sight is 
beautiful and every sound is musical. The black- 
smith’s iron and the carpenter’s hammer ring as 
merrily as if work were play. But the truly happy 
fellows, the jovial, rollicking, care-free crew, are 
the birds and the insects and the animals. The 
birds are in eestasy. Pipe, and whistle, and chirp, 
and song! A little brown sparrow lights near by, 
with a grub in his mouth, and twitters. over his 
breakfast before he eats it—or, more:likely, carries 
it to his babies. On the porch close at hand, 
snugly housed in a cigar-box, is a blue-bird’s nest. 
In May the bridegroom and bride set up house- 
keeping. We watched all the pretty idyl. Five 
dainty eggs lay in the nest. While Mrs. Bluebird 
was keeping them warm, her mate would light at 
the door with a choice worm in his bill, and, tilt- 
ing forward, feed her with a kiss. Then came the 
five little ones, crowding the nest from the first,. 
and mysteriously growing bigger and bigger with- 
out over-filling the house. Then for one day we- 
were absent, and when we returned, lo, an empty 
nest! No blue-birds about the house for weeks ; 
then suddenly a company of them, young and old. 
Housekeeping began again. Three eggs appeared: 
in the nest. But there matters stopped. Clearly 
the birds said, “ Life is too pleasant to be spent 
in hatching eggs—let’s enjoy ourselves!” And 
they fly about all day, and tipple in the sun- 
shine, and take no thought for the house-rent and 
the grocer’s bills. 

There is a prodigious amount of happiness in 
the world that man does not see. All around us 
myriads of living things are tasting the new wine 
of summer. The big brown toad squats blinking 
in the sun, and is a happy toad. Who can take 
the census of an acre of grass and daisies? There 
are big red and black butterflies, and downy moths, 
and black crickets; there are grasshoppers and 
spiders ; and these are only the ‘‘upper ten »: be- 
low them come a countless multitude of creatures 
too fine for our sight. The next field has a popu- 
lation of its own, and the woods yonder harbor 
new tribes. The sweet air and the sunshine are 
for them all ; theirs are the flowers and the forests ; 
the oak houses them ; the daisy is their palace ; 
for them, too, the dew falls and the clouds bring 
rain and the seasons revolve ; all are in one great 
family, for whom one Father cares. 

Men are an egotistical race! How do we know 
but the birds and the insects are worth as much 





as we are? Perhaps they in their turn are 
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egotists. Perhaps the blue-birds think the uni- 
verse was wade for them, and men are a part of 
the arrangements for their comfort. No doubt 
our blue-birds here believe that we, their human 
neighbors, have our chief end in furnishing them a 
cigar-box to nest in. The butterflies speculate as 
to why God made men ; men are of no use to but- 
terflies! Mosquitoes see things plainer: clearly, 
men were created as food for mosquitoes. But 
then comes to them the puzzle: why are men al- 
lowed sometimes to kill mosquitoes? A wise lot 
we all are—blue-birds and mosquitoes and men ! 

For our own part, we seek friendly relations 
with our cousins of a different race. We feel hon- 
ored in being admitted to a certain degree of inti- 
macy with some branches of their families. Yon- 
der through the field roam two little bundles of 
animated life, vastly enjoying the good things of 
this bright morning. One of them is in appear- 
ance a white shaggy mop, the other is black and 
tan. Both of them honor the human inmates of 
this house with their distinguished friendship. 
Through them we have a sort of connection with 
the higher circles. Humble though our condition 
is, though we do not understand the dog-language, 
and though we have no tails, we are allowed to 
associate with these noble creatures, and are even 
taken into their familiar intimacy. It is a high 
honor. A man should be proud who is admitted 
to the friendship of good dogs. 

Little reck the dogs yonder of our meditations. 
Little care the crows whose cawing we hear, what 
these odd featherless bipeds are about. The great, 
full, beautiful world outside goes on its way. Its 
life and joy sweep in full tide always. To him who 
will open the eyes of his soul, its beauty, its joy, 
its measureless fullness and peace, are as the face 
and voice of God. The world is our Father's 
house, and we are our Father's children. By day 
and night, the provisions of his love encompass us 
and speak to us. Upon our griefs and troubles 
the stars look down, tender and solemn, saying, 
‘‘Eternity.”. Upon our darkness and sorrow the 
morning dawns, freshly revealing the infinite 
beauty of creation, in which shines forth the infi- 
nite love of God. 








THE VISIT OF THE SHAH. 


HE Cable lately announced in a single line the 
opening of a new historic era. The message 
ran: ‘“‘The Shah of Persia to-day arrived in Lon- 
don on a visit to the Queen ;” which, being trans- 
lated, meant, ‘‘ The long-closed East is open to the 
civilization of the West.” When the majesty of 
Iran recognizes the unveiled Frank wumian as an 
equal sovereign and desired ally, old things are 
passed away. 
It has never been the fashion for Oriental poten- 
tates to go junketing about. That enormous pro- 


portion of the misfortunes of men which Pascal | 


said came from not knowing how to live quietly at 
home in their own rooms, they have never had to 
charge themselves withal. Only for great ends 
have they stirred abroad. It is a matter of twenty- 
four hundred years since the great Darius Hystas- 
pes thundered through Greece and chained two 
peoples to his chariot Wheels. Persia was mistress 
of the known world in that day, and when her 
king went into foreign parts his visits boded no 
good to his reluctant hosts. Greece, the wonder- 
ful, did indeed contrive to show him the door, and 
since his son’s diseomfiture no Persian monarch 
has trodden European soil till now. 

Meantime the face of the world has changed. 
Persia has dwindled into the simulacrum of an 
empire. The successors of the rude Scythians, 
who made a stand against the splendid legions of 
Darius, founded a state which waxed strong, grew 
in arts and arms, passed its meridian, and, in its 
‘narrow limits, has of late invited the successor of 
that conqueror to view its Exhibition of the Indus- 
try of All Nations. Greece, attaining the finest 
culture the world has seen, and dictating laws of 
art and manners, has crumbled into a tradition. 
Rome, at war with Persia for six hundred years, 
now victor and now vanquished, is but a memory. 
France and Germany and Russia have come into 
national existence since that day. The savage 
islands of the North Sea have grown into the king- 
dom of Great Britain, to which the light of Iran 
is as that of a farthing candle to the sun. A new 
continent has been added to the globe and peopled 
with a vigorous race, eager to live a greater history 
than is written in any past. More than all, a Babe 
has been born in a poor village of a subject peo- 
ple, has lived to a despised and persecuted man- 
hood, has died the ignominious death of a male- 
factor, and in that birth, and life, and death has 


changed the destiny of a world. 





While the Western nations have thus been spin- 
ning on from change to change, the East has 
waited for her command to action as one in an en- 
chanted sleep. Wars of barbarian chiefs have 
swept across her vast spaces. Now and then a 
brief conflict with some European power, followed 
by bloody defeat and sullen peace, has disturbed 
her isolation. And the crude or cunning indus- 
tries of her swarming peoples have been plied, un- 
changed, through all the generations. To the 
West she was wholly alien. When the Russians 
caught foothold in China, the British in Hindostan, 
the French in Madras, those Franks of yesterday, 
those scarcely tamed barbarians proceeded to 
treat the members of the oldest known civiliza- 
tions as pariahs and underlings. 

Hand in hand with their desire for territory and 
trade went their eagerness to convert the dogs of 
unbelievers. And apparently they held fixed bay- 
onets to be the surest means of grace. It was only 
inch by inch, therefore, that they made their way 
into an inhospitable land. But within the last 
half-century certain considerations of the cost 
rather than of the crime of brutality seem to have 
aroused the trading West to a wiser policy. Rus- 
sia, England, France, America, have solicited the 
great powers of Asia with the courtesy of friend- 
ship instead of the contempt of arrogance. They 
have invited those grave and silent potentates to 
come and see wherein Western manners differ 
from their own. China responded. Japan re- 
sponded. Burmah responded. Mysterious Egypt 
answered with hearty modern friendliness. And 
now comes Persia in the person of her sovereign— 
one of the most ancient states to listen to the 
counsels of the most new. All the way from Tehe- 
ran the progress of Nasraddeen Shah has been 
triumphal. Russia is busily anxious with her 
Central Asian projects. England is careful and 
troubled about her Indian boundaries. The king- 
dom of Persia lies between them, and the friend- 
ship of its ruler is of infinite moment to both. 

The Shah has the handsome, sad face of his 
race; that face, calm and strong as sculpture, 
which comes down unchanged from Cambyses or 
the great Samshid. Nothing escapes his quiet, 
swift notice. In machinery and in all the arts of 
peace he is deeply interested. Already, of his own 
judgment, he has instituted many reforms in Persia. 
When he goes back it seems certain that it will be 
to welcome all Western ideas that make for peace, 
prosperity, and national growth. For he has 
granted toa chartered foreign company permission 
to build railways; construct canals, reservoirs, 
and water-works ; utilize the forests; work the 
mines ; and farm the revenues. On their loan of 
thirty million dollars, the Shah guarantees the in- 
terest. 

There is a Norwegian proverb which says, ‘‘ The 
Lord will surely come, though he may not come on 
horseback.” Despondent souis, seeing what they 
think the hopeless heathenism of the great East, 
counting on their fingers the successful missions, 
and pondering on the bloody history of European 
occupation there, have felt that heaven too long 
delayed to smile upon its ordained work. But it 
seems to us that the Lord is really at hand. We 
have boundless faith in the saving grace of rail- 
roads, telegraphs, intelligent agriculture, sewing- 
machines, and labor-saving implements in general. 
Where they come, manhood looks up at once. 
There follows respect for woman ; and where that 
state of mind exists the Bible takes root easily. 
We count every modern improvement established 
in Asia as a missionary influence. And therefore 
we reckon this unobtrusive and friendly visit of 
the Shah an event of greater moment to the world 
than was the issuing forth from his kingdom of 
the magnificent millions of Darius or of Xerxes, 
twenty-five centuries ago. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Do you believe there is, or ever was, an atheist 
who conscientiously believed there was no God ? 


E can hardly appreciate the mental processes 

by which men come to believe in atheism—it 

takes more credulity than we have—but we do not 

doubt many men are sincere in suck opinions. It is 

an easy way of ridding yourself of a troublesome op- 

ponent to tell him that he does not honestly believe 

what he professes to; but such a judgment, without 

very good evidence indeed, is uncharitable and un- 
Christian. 

2. You say “belief is not wholdy a matter of will.” 
Do you mean that an infidel cannot believe of himself, 
but must fold his hands and wait God’s time to con- 
vert him? The Bible says he that believeth shall be 
saved, but I don't see how I can. Iam very skeptical, 
and cal myself an infidel, and cannot make God or 
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the Bible or anything in religion a reality. Now, what 
am I todo? Do you think I have committed the un- 
pardonable sin ? 

Religion is a well defined life. The elements of that 
life are love to God and love to man. Are you 
skeptical about that? Do you believe in the beauty, 
desirableness, and practicability of such qualities as 
these: Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance? If you do, 
then you believe in the Christian religion, for these are 
the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22-23). Do you believe 
that, in every nation, he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him? Then you hold to 
Peter’s creed (Acts x. 35). Do you not believe that 
Jesus was the most admirable example of goodnessand 
truth in human history, and that his life and dis- 
position give the best insight into God’s nature? and 
that he is a safe gnide, a perfect model, and that no 
man can fail, by following him, to find God? Perhaps 
you are not so skeptical as you think. You have 
tangled your thoughts up by speculation and abstract 
doctrine, and what you call skepticism is nething but 
puzzled ignorance. 

3. ‘Sell that which thou hast and give to the poor.’” 
Does this apply to the subjects of the spiritual kingdom, 
or to those of the temporal kingdom ? 

This language applies to the young ruler as an indi- 
vidual. It isnot laid down as a general rule; it is @ 
specific prescription for the malady of avarice in his 
case. There are others to whom this heroic treatment 
would be beneficial, but they are no more likely to re- 
ceive it than he to whom the words were spoken. We 
may deduce this general principle: Habitual and un- 
stinted liberality is the best antidote to an avaricious 
disposition. 

4. I think one of your answers in a late number dif- 
fers somewhat from an opinion expressed by Mr. 
Beecher in a sermon some years ago. How is this ? 

Seeming conflicts are common. No man can speak 
from different sides of a truth and not seem to conflict. 
Like the spokes of a wheel, truths running into a 
center meet other truths coming from the other direc- 
tion. The freedom of the human will, followed out, 
comes into conflict with the sovereignty of God. Both 
are true. If there is a real conflict, it nay be inad- 
vertence, or unskillful statement. Which is true, in 
such a case, we cannot tell unless the instances are 
pointed out. 

5. Can man create thought ? 


Dr. Archibald Alexander, riding through New Eng- 
land at a time when theological controversies were 
rife, was accosted by a deacon, who wished to have a 
controversy between him and his minister settled, 
with the question: “Is there anything in the human 
mind but exercises?”’ We are as much puzzled by the 
question above as we were by that. But both ques- 
tions are abeut as profitable themes for discussion as 
half the subjects over which good men bootlessly rack 
their brains This question opens up the thousand- 
year old dispute between the Realists and Nominalists. 
Ten lines of ours cannot settle that which a thousand 
volumes have not settled, hoa cs 
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symbolical fable? Could it be possible that a building 
should fall in consequence of the destruction of two 
pillars? 

We see no impossibility in it. The drawing of one 
bolt destroyed several spans of a bridge at Dixon, Illi- 
nois, the other day. We have no models of Philistine 
architecture, but two pillars might be the key to a 
building. 

7. Is it right for a Congregational or other evangel- 
ical church to grant a letter of dismission and recom- 
mendation to a member who wishes to join an Anni- 
hilationist church? Can an evangelical church with 
consistency have fellowship with a church holding the 
doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked ? 

We are in favor of the largest toleration and the 
widest fellowship consistent with Christian integrity. 
Many of the Adventist churches show a zeal that 
would put to shame half the orthodox churches, but 
they hold the doctrine of annihilation. And there is 
no subject regarding which one should be more toler- 
ant of differences than the future life; because there 
is none concerning which we know so little with cer- 
tainty, and because differences of opinion about the 
future life, and particularly about the nature of retri- 
bution, do not of necessity affect Christian living. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE will of Humphrey Jewell, a wealthy citizen 

of Ulster County, who died in March last, has been 
set aside by the Surrogate, on the ground that at the 
time it was made the testator’s mind was so disordered 
and weakened by disease as to have no testamentary 
capacity. The New York State Bible Society, the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church, the Home 
of the Friendless in this city, the Board of Domestic 
Missions of the Reformed Church, and the Orphan 
Society of this city lose by this decision bequests 
amounting in all to $40,000. 

—Captain Hall named a high point of land, 
discovered by him in the course of his explorations to- 
ward the North Pole, ‘‘Sumner Headland,” in honor, 
as he said, ‘‘of the Hon. Charles Sumner, the orator 
and United States Senator” who was the foremost 











6. Do you consider the story of Samson's death a 


patron of the expedition in Congress. But in the 
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Washington maps and in the accompanying descrip- 
This is 
probably an accidental error, but it should be promptly 


tion, ‘‘Sumner”’ is changed to ‘‘Summer.” 


corrected. 

—Whatever may be the exact truth as to the 
alleged reasons for removing the American Commis- 
sioners to the Vienna Exposition, it is certain that the 
people of the United States owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Jackson 8. Shultz 
for whatever of success may attend the American 
branch of the Exposition. 


' —Ten young native Africans have arrived at 
Lincoln University, Oxford, Chester County, Pa., to 
be educated. They are furnished with English names, 
and are expected to return to their native land after 
obtaining an education. They were sent from Liberia 
by Rey. Thomas E. Dillon, a colored Presbyterian 
minister. 

—The. new Sophia Smith College for Women is 
getting ready to begin its work. Mr. Josiah Clarke, 
formerly Principal of Williston Academy, has been 
chosen Professor of Greek and Latin; and Rev. Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody and the Rey. Phillips Brooks have 
been appointed trustees. 





“VE ASK YE KNOW NOT WHAT.” 
BY ANNIE MATHESON. 


Ww dream of nobler loves and deeper inspirations, 
We build our heart-shrines for a vague ideal. 

Bending our knees in wordy adorations, 

, We miss the beautiful, the true, the real. 


God help us! Blind is he who sees no stars above him— 
Blinder the man who spends his life star-gazing ! 
He were a stone who cared for none to love him. 
,, Ah me! what stony idols are we raising! 


Give us thy hand, strong Friend, through the chill darkness ; 
Savior from base content and low ambition ! 

Kindle within our souls a guiding spark—yes, 
Working, praying, let us share thy mission ! 





LEWIS TAPPAN, 


in Brooklyn, on Saturday, June 2ist, 

Lewis TAPPAN, one of the foremost workers in 
the anti-slavery movement, aged eighty-five years. 
The funeral services were held in Plymouth Church, 
7 on Tuesday afternoon, June 2ith. The exercises were 
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‘ opened by the singing of a hymn by F. Krummacher, 


Though Love may meet with Breaking Heart, after 
which prayer was offered by the Rev. A. N. Freeman, 
pastor of Siloam Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. The 
Rey. 8. S. Jocelyn read the passages of Scripture usual 
on such occasions, but introduced others especially 
‘appropriate to the life and character of the deceased, 
such as, Remember them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them, ete. The hymn And must this Body die? 
‘was then sung, after which Mr. Beecher spoke as fol- 
lows: 
ADDRESS OF MR. BEECHER. 


We are gathered together in this hour of congratulation, 
around about memorials of our departed brother, to bear 
such witness of his earthly career, and the greatness of God 
as made manifest in him, as we fain might wish others to 
gather about our remains when our time shall come to depart. 
This is a harvest hour; this is a time of ingathering. We 
have not come to mourn over mistakes; we have not come 
to criticize faults; we have not come to bemoan a career cut 
short:midway, or to explain the mysteries of a seemingly ob- 
scure Providence. We have come to thank God that he raised 
up this our departed brother as he did, nurtured him, and 
prepared him for his truest work, gave him such a heart and 
such a will as he had, put him into the field at so glorious a 
time, strengthened him in all the long labor, and brought 
him out crowned with success, ripe in Christian grace, per- 
mitted him to reap that which in part he sowed, permitted to 
take the laurel, who had also held the sword in the struggle 
, of battle. 

It is a time, then, of congratulation, and we come to make 
mention of the goodness of God towards our departed 
brother. Lewis Tappan had a long life far beyond the ordi- 
nary course of men, and a life which, as you look back upon 
it in perspective, stands as the columns stand that approach 
the old Egyptian temples. Step by step in long recession 
were those long monuments of art, while the background 
was brought up by the temple itself. I count it not to be 
necessarily a matter of congratulation that one is born of 
good parentage, and yet when you consider that the promises 
and covenants of God are to those that keep his command- 
ments, it is a good thing to know that the fathers and the 
fathers’ fathers were men of God, that their children inherit- 
ed the covenant blessings. Our brother came from good New 

England stock, and was of a brotherhood not a little blessed 
of God, both with native capacity and with influence and use- 
fulness through their respective lives. Some of New Eng- 
jJand’s best blood was in him, and the prayers of the fathers 
descended in blessings upon his head, and he was a manifesta- 
tion of the keeping of God's promises in all the earlier peri- 
ods of life in this vicinity. He was noted among all his com- 
peers for energy, for incisiveness of purpose and will, for a 
persistence that some thought at times carried him over upon 
the border of obstinacy; full of courage, lion-like, afraid of 
none, rather giving than taking attack. He joined himself to 
whatever was most pronounced in morals or in religion, 
whatever was most aggressive, whatever to him would be the 
mightiest attack upon the kingdom of Satan, whatever would 
carry forward best the kingdom of the Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. To these causes—whatever might be their 
humility, however feeble—he gave himself heart and soul, 
with the personal influence and with all the power of pecuni- 
ary influence, which he could command. In this matter it 
was not simply that he was a good speaker and declaimer. 
He was a worker. He was a man whose own personal feel- 
ings were deeply religious, He was a man who loved the 





social gathering of God’s people, and in the prayer and con- 
ference meetings of the several churches where he was he 
carried a flaming zeal. Nor was it alone his peculiarity of 
sentimental fervor. He went into the field to work, and from 
the beginning wrought himself for those who most needed 
him, for the poor, for the unknown, for the outcast. Every 
reformatory movement in the periods in which he had his 
advent in New York had his sympathy, his personal endeavor. 
He went from house to house and sought out men, and with 
unwearied personal conversation endeavored to lead them 
from sin to holiness, from the power of Satan to faith and 
love in Jesus Christ. This habit he maintained through life 
to the very last, and was accustomed, so long as he had the 
power, to go forth from his house to make frequent visita- 
tions, and he sought everywhere, from man to man, and from 
house to house, to spread the truth of Jesus Christ. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY STRUGGLE. 

All these things he had in common with many others. 
There were other lights, other zealous men, other indefatiga- 
ble workers. It pleased God to locate his life at a period 
when all great minds were at a test, such as there never had 
been before in this country—a test which, in a thousand in- 
stances, they did not stand. New England gave to our land 
our political principles, and the institutions which were 
formed from and out of them. But no sooner had that influ- 
ence established the Government in the States than the South- 
ern statesmen took possession, and our polity was given to us 
by Virginia and the Southern States. They acted as men 
generally act, very largely under the influence of the circum- 
stances around them, as they acted in Bristol, in London, in 
Liverpool; as very likely we should have acted if we had 
been born in their circumstances and educated as they were. 
At any rate, the prevalence of slavery dominated a different 
policy, and for some fifty years this great evil overspread our 
land and crept into every relationship by its malign influence, 
directly or indirectly. The whole ethical conscience of the 
continent had become lowered in tone, if not positively cor- 
rupted. It is, now that we have triumphed over this great 
evil, comparatively easy for us to love liberty and bear our 
testimony against slavery; but, at the time I first began to 
think of public affairs, I remember full well what it meant to 
hold and to avow, with any force and effectiveness, the great 
principles of American liberty that had been adjudicated by 
our fathers, and on which the institutions of the land rested. 


SYMPATHY WITH LIBERTY PERILOUS. 

I remember very well when no man could, in regular ortho- 
dox churches, pray according to the sentiments of his own 
sympathy and heart. If he dared to pray for the slave, he 
brought upon himself admonition and certainly coldness, if 
not contempt. It was not wise for a young man entering 
upon life, whose prospects were before him—certainly not if 
he entered public life—to be known to sympathize with lib- 
erty. It was not wise for a man in business in this great me- 
tropolis to be known throughout the country as in sympathy 
with liberty. It was not wise for a man who desired to hold 
social position, and to enjoy the amenities and courtesies of 
life, to be known to hold the principles of liberty. It was 
not wise fora man who entered the Christian ministry and 
expected to stand high in the noble profession to be known 
to hold sentiments of liberty. For a man who wanted to be 
counsellor, and to move among men who were the directors 
of our great religious societies, and who thought they formed 
public sentiment, to be known to be an ardent friend of 
liberty was madness. 

It was just at such a period as this that our brother was not 
afraid to declare himself the friend of the primeiples of our 
fathers, and that, too, not in any glossed-over or softened 
way, but with vehemence and vengeance. He uttered no 
semi-tones, but took the whole octave, the whole harmonies, 
and men who heard him heard him with tingling ears. It was 
not simply to clear his own conscience that he spoke. He 
had a power given him which he aimed to exert. He aimed 
at the cleansing of the Church and the cleansing of the com- 
monwealth ; and he accepted reproach and obloquy—nay, 
more than that, he aecepted riotous assaults, destruction of 
property—he was, as it were, an outcast for the sake of his 
principles of truth and liberty. A man gaveup in those early 
days, so inauspicious and dark, a man bade farewell to the 
prospeets that made life so desirable to the young. This man 
was by nature an ambitious man; by nature and descent he 
had a hereditary pride of amily, and was one of those men 
whom we might have expected, but for the interposition of 
God’s grace, to have stood largely upon his own interests and 
upon his own connections, and tohave given, at the best, only 
a left-handed support to unpopular causes. But he was in 
the very front. He stood among the foremost, and was the 
most self-sacrificing. He never counted the cost, never asked 
himself what would be the effect upon his own household or 
his own interests, but simply questioned what was right, and 
then dared to suffer, and gloried in suffering for that which 
was right. Nor was it simply the cause in the abstract; for 
while he bore faithful and manly testimony to the great prin- 
ciples of anti-slavery, he did not withhold himself from the 
people for whom he pleaded. He went among the colored 
people. He b their teach His pew was open to 
them in the church of God, and he was in practice and in 
person that which he was in testimony of principle, and that, 
too, at a very early day. It is not given to every one to see 
the beginning of such a career as this carried forward with 
such wonderful developments. He stood in the midst of a 
great body of men whose names will be better known by-and- 
by, I think, than they have heretofore; for, when history 
makes up its jewels, often the last and the least are the first. 


EARLY LABORERS IN THE FIELD. 


I cannot recall all the men who have labored signally in this 
cause. Some have escaped from my memory, some I don’t 











know, and hundreds and thousands there were, who were 
faithful laborers, and yet maintained comparative obscurity, 
or were known only in their neighborhood ; but I recall such 
names as Woolman, first and noblest in spirit and inspiration. 
I know no man in history of a nature so spiritually deep, of a 
nature so sweet and pure; I know no modern saint that can 
compare with John Woolman, the Quaker tailor of New Jer- 
sey, who was a counsellor of men, and who, moved in the in- 
nermost soul by the direct inshining of the Divine light, took 
upon himself to make the first steps among his people in 
favor of the liberation of African slaves in our midst; and 
from his sweet and pure heart, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost, came those influences that first leavened the 
American Christian heart. I desire, in these few words, to 
bear my testimony in favor of a man whose life no man can 





vead without self-revuke; whose life gud writings no man 








can read without feeling how beautiful and how wise are 
simplicity, piety, and absolute spiritual charity. 

The men who laid the foundations of our Government 
were strongly inclined to emancipation. Afterward their 
names, comparatively speaking, ceased to have any moral 
power in this direction, and it was only in the year 1890, or in 
that neighborhood, that there began to be gathered those 
bands of men who aroused the American conscience and car- 
ried forward the word of liberty to its consummation. I 
knew two faithful, godly missionaries in the wilderness of the 
West—the southern part of Indiana—where Southern people 
largely had settled, and where it was not policy to speak of 
the gospel of liberty. In the East were Joshua Leavitt, Chan- 
ning, and May, and then, living here, our brother Joslyn, who 
is with us to-day without a reproach, and many others who 
have never proved recreant to the duty of liberty. I can 
here, however, recall with pleasure the names of Garrison, 
Phillips, Gerrit Smith, Stewart, Bailey, Rogers, Arthur Tap- 
pan, Judge Jay, Angelina Grimké, of South Carolina, Jack 
son, of Boston, William C. Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Jonn Quincy Adams, Joshua R. Giddings, Lovejoy, Gov. 
Siade—names well known over the whole continent. I might 
add many other names to these had the time been given me 
to make a proper research. They were a noted band of men, 
who suffered obloguy, many of them poverty, and some of 
them died heartbroken, God's witnesses in the dark, perilous 
times, who were faithful to their consciences, faithful to 
their innermost spirit, and faithful to the principles and the 
inceptions of their fathers, of whom they were not unworthy. 
The South thundered forth its influence and lavishly spread 
its gold and silver to deter these men in the glorious work 
they had undertaken. The utterance of their principles was 
not permitted to be sounded in the earsof our congregations, 
and our religious associations, that were for the propagation 
of religion, sent out the husk and shell, while the kernel and 
the juice were forbidden to those that most needed them. 


TAPPAN’S WORK. 

It was in such a time as this that our brother Lewis Tappan 
lived—living as a fire-ball that threw sparks from every side, 
that never burned out, and only burned those who touched 
it; and his record is in the churches—his record is contained 
in the history of the race for whom he gave his life. In his 
ennobied work in a more humble manner he followed the 
footsteps of his great Master. When the crisis came, like 
many men in that dark time, our brother gave his Ufe and 
fortune for the elevation of his infertors and the outcasts who 
could not speak for themselves. It pleased God to prolong 
his life until the great conflict was brought on by which, 
through revolution and through blood, the accursed slave 
system was destroyed. I remember well the joy with which 
he watched the progress of affairs, with almost the spirit of a 
prophet. I remember the time of his quiet exultation, and 
yet the firm faith with which he looked forward to the cen- 
summation. It indeed pleased God to permit him to witness 
this victory, and then afterward to see the high settlement of 
all our country’s difficulties, and he died in a good old age in 
his own household, seeing his land, for which he had labored 
and prayed and suffered, set free absolutely from slavery, 
and seeing the indeed royal change in the prejudices of our 
people, by which they had begun to accept the colored people 
as brethren. He lived to witness. them riding in public vehi- 
cles, sitting unrebuked in public places of instruction, and 
walking peaceably in vicinities where they had never before 
been free from annoyance, and to behold the complete suc- 
cess of the greatest revolution that ever passed over the his- 
tory of the human mind. To the very last, from the begin- 
ning to the end, Lis interest not simply in the success of this 
cause, but also in the whole cause uf religion, never abated ; 
and yet, while his exertions.did not remit except so. far as his 
infirmities interfered with his more active duties, he grew 
sweeter, deeper, and richer in his spiritual development, and 
ripened daily in heart. Many of the asperities of his early 
life were sweetened, softened, and refined, and his old age 
was beautiful to men and to children. He had “fought a 
good fight,” without once lying down, without softening in 
principle, without a compromise for men who would not 
maintain the faith; and if any man can say, “I have kept 
the faith ’’—the faith of his life—I think that man was our 
brother Lewis Tappan, to, the very end. 

From the period of the organization of the American Mis- 

sionary Association, he was deeply interested in its prosper- 

ity, and became one of its founders, and administered in vari~ 
ous relations of trust. His sympathy and assistance went 

through this channel to every part of the globe, and although 

mainly the operations of this body were concentrated upon 

the colored people, yet his labor of sympathy has been known 

everywhere, and in all these labors and the duties appertain- 

ing thereto our brother never failed to perform his part. Was 
not then his a godly and glorious life? What more could any 

one ask? There are many crowned heads upon the other side 

whose crowns reflect no such brightness as emanates, even in 

death, from Lewis Tappan’s radiant countenance. There are 

many men, giants in intellect, in the world, whoare seeking ta 
inscribe their names high up upon the rollof their illustrious 
compeers, but here was a man who was not seeking glory for 
himself, who was not seeking personal advancement, and yet 
his name is, indeed, remembered in every housebold as the 
zealous advocate of a cause for which he fought so nobly and 
so well, He has gone up on high with a new name, and yet 
behind him he has left hope and encouragement for those 
who knew and associated with him during his long and 
eventful career. I thank God when I see such a man raised 
up on high, to think how well he carried his pursuit and his 
eareer to the end. I bless God, too, when he gives victory to 
such a career, and permits the victor to sit down in his old age 
in peace and in gladness, far removed from the conflicts and 
troubles of the cause through which he so much suffered and 
only lived to aid. Now it remains only that the dust should 
be committed to the dust. His memory is with us, and his 
spirit is not far from us; and we are rapidly moving on in the 
same path, holding fast to the same faith, and hoping to have 
the same admission given to us ere long. Brethren, what we 
have to do we must do quickly. The great wheel turns rapid- 
ly. One and another have passed away. Now it is this 
one, next it will be you, and you. What prayers are to be 
given up as clouds gathering in the heavens that are, by-and- 
by, to descend upon the fruitful field, what service is to be 
rendered, what unfinished work is to be completed, you must 
needs do quickly. Time is pushing you forward. The day is 
not far distant when each one of us will be called to lie down 
in the dust. Then may there indeed be those who shall bear 
witness to our fidelity, self-denial, to our truth, and to our 
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JuLty 2, 1873. 
A DREAM. 
BY B. 8. 


HE winter wind about my chamber swept; 
How sad and drear it seemed, 
As all alone my lonely tears I wept ! 
At last I slept and dreamed, 
And lo! Ilooked upon my sister’s face. 
Full many years ago 
Her head had found a dreamless resting-place 
Beneath the drifted snow. 


Calmly she stood, and only smiled on me, 
The loving smile of old; 

Her shining eyes looked on me steadily, 
With tenderness untold. 

And while I gazed with eager, longing eyes, 
Half fearing to rejoice, 

There seemed to come from out the star-lit skies 
To me a still, small voice. 


“** Behold,”’ it said, ** the Lord hath heard thy prayer. 

Hath heard thy bitter moan ; 

Breathe but her name upon the silent air, 
Again she is thine own.” 

Wild with delight, I, long so desolate, 
So weary of my pain, 

Had almost called; when lo! the voice, ‘* Nay, wait; 
Bethink thee once again!” 


Upon my eager lips it stayed her name ; 

Iturned to gaze once more ; 

It was the same fair face, yet not the same, 
That I had known of yore. 

O heavenly peace, that filled her eyes serene, 
As sunshine fills the skies ! 

"The deep, pathetic shadows I had seen 
Had vanished from her eyes. 


No lines of weariness about her mouth, a 
Or on her forehead fair ; 

She stood before me in eternal youth, 
Untouched by pain or care. 

And suddenly the burdens she had borne 
Before my sight arose ; 

The long and weary days when, spent and worn, 
She thirsted for repose. 4 


mY 


O God! ’twas cruel hard to turn away, 
Nor breathe a single word ; 
I could but hide my grief-worn face, and say, 
** Keep thou thine angel, Lord!” 
[ looked again; the face so dear to me 
Had vanished from my sight ; 
But in its stead—most blessed sight to see !— 
Appeared the Crucified. 


The beauty of thy form, O Love divine, 
What mortal tongue can tell ? 

The radiant glories that about thee shine, 
The light ineffable! 

To me a voice of thrilling sweetness stole, 
And calmed my agony: 

“* | wait to give thee rest, O weary soul! 
I gave my life for thee.” 


Still sweep the winds of winter round my room; 
The drifting snows are blown ; 

The midnight comes and folds the earth in gloom, 
And still I sit alone. 

Nay, not alone! the blessed Christ I sce, 
His hand enfolds my own. 

However long and dark the night may be, 
Iam no more alone, 





WHAT TWO WOMEN HAVE DONE. 
BY CATHERINE E. BEECHER, ° 


ARLY in this century, a woman at Saybrook, 
Conn., became the mother of fourteen children, 

seven of them daughters, and then passed away, leav- 
ing the charge of her family to her eldest daughter, 
Marietta. Before her death, she had gave a twin 
daughter, Emily, to the special charge of Marietta, who 
ever after was both mother and sister. 
§ After nine years of toil for this large household, 
Marietta commenced business for the better support of 
herself, and also to provide means to educate her child- 
sister. In this she so succeeded, that she earned not 
only an extensive education for that one, but also 
sided her other sisters, and a brother preparing for the 
ministry. 
) Next she formed a plan of establishing a female sem- 
‘Inary at the West, and, finally, commenced what is 
now the Ingham University, giving the literary charge 
to her sister, Emily, and taking the financial and do- 
amestic cares herself. 
} With the earnings of her former business she first 
bought what is now the Boarding Hall and adjacent 
jand for $4,000. Then, from the carefully managed 
school income, she added a third story. Next, from 
the school income, she added the west wing. Then she 
built what is now the University Hall. Then she added 
the east wing, uniting the two buildings. Next, she 
built a tasteful and convenient cottage as a house for 
herself and sister—ali from carefully managed earn- 
ings. 

Meantime, the school became so flourishing and 
popular that the two sisters wished to secure its per- 
manency by the methods which men have hitherto 
employed for the exclusive education of their own sex, 
With this hope, they offered the Institution to the 
Presbyterian Synod of Genesee, and obtained the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Cox as Chancellor, modestly asking 
only such endowment as would pay his salary of $1,500. 
Six years passed, and no endowment came, but instead 
of it came the diminution of patronage and a debt of 
35,000. Then the Institution returned to the charge of 
the two sisters. Soon after this, the eldest sister, ex- 
bausted by labor, entered into her rest, \ 
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The remaining sister married Colonel Stanton, an ac- 
complished artist, who, for a few years, united his 
earnings with those of his wife in adding to the advan- 
tages of the Institution, and then passed away. His 
widow, then, from his and the school earnings, erected 
a tasteful stone building for a conservatory for the fine 
arts, and stored it with the fine paintings of her hus- 
band and other distinguished artists, and also an ex- 
tensive collection of specimens in natural history and 
mineralogy. 

Recently, I attended the closing exercises of this 
university, in which I witnessed the marvelous results 
of the life-labor of these sisters. The examinations in 
studies taxing the intellectual powers exceeded any I 
ever listened to in any other institution. The exercises 
in elocution were most remarkable for their audible 
propriety and appropriate intonation and expression. 
The performanees of the young ladies on the piano and 
violin were to me a matter of wonder and delight. 
The Faculty embraces a large number of superior 
teachers of both sexes, of whom a large portion have 
been either trained in the University or connected with 
it for several years, and the course of study and train- 
ing bas been carried out for over twenty years with 
a thoroughness that equals that of any institution 
of which I have knowledge. 

All this has been achieved by two women, without 
any benefactions from State or individuals, except less 
than $10,000 given toward finishing one building and 
repairing another. In the official reports of bequests 
of New York University, the value of property belong- 
ing to Ingham University is stated to be $123,000, and 
all of it, except about 310,000, was earned by these two 
ladies. 

Meantime these outlays have been the result, not of 
high prices, but of wise cultivation, with strict econo- 
my and supervision. This will appear from the fact 
that at Vassar, with an endowment of near half a mil- 
lion, the expenses for board and tuition very much 
exceed those of the Ingham University. 

It noW appears that another effort is to be made to 
perpetuate and increase the advantages of this Institu- 
tien by endowments, such as are given for the educa- 
tion of young men in such profuse abundance. And 
in this attempt some facts and queries should be pon- 
dered. There are now many hundred endowments 
tkat support men as professors—providing them with 
| houses and competent salaries, while to marry is never 
made a condition of holdmg such positions. Why 
should not women be provided with such advantages 
as much as their brothers? 

There are hundreds and thousands of highly educated 
women in our nation who never will marry, and who 
have not physical strength to bear responsibilities 
such as these two sisters have borne. Hundreds have 
attempted it, and perished as to health or life. But 
they could take the comparatively lighter cares and 
labor in faculties, where one or two classes for one or 
two hours a day is all that is demanded in most 
colleges of men who educate their own sex. 

Let such posts of literary honor and emolument be 
open to women—let them have a home and a salary as 
men have; let each take an associate to share her labor 
and cares, and then adopt orphans—and so become a 
Christ-mother. 

Are there not men who have lost a wife or a daugh- 
ter who would thus perpetuate a beloved name by an 
endowment to support a woman who should thus be- 
come the mother of orphans?—while the benefaction 
would extend through all succeeding ages, and per- 
haps be imitated all over the land. Who will have the 
honor of taking the lead in providing the very first en- 
dowment ever given to woman to enable her thus to 
establish a home of her own for the education of her 
sex? 








INTO NEW BOTTLES. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL. 


|“ Many a woman, though capable of so much, is frequently 
called upon in the best years of her life to do but little, but 
at all times society imposes upon her a strict reticence as to 
her real feelings. What is she to do with the weary hours, 
with the days full of the intolerable sunshine, and the nights 
full of the pitiless stars? Her village duties or town visits 
are done. Perchance, neither have any attractions for her. 
She has read till her head aches, but all the reading leads to 
nothing ; she has worked till her fingers ache, but what is the 
work good for when it is done? To set women to do the 
things which some people suppose are the only things fit for 
them to do is the setting the steam-hammer to knock pins 
into a board. The skillful and ingenious operation leaves 
them dissatisfied or listless, or makes them, by a kind of reac- 
tion, frivolous, wicked, and exaggerated caricatures of what 
God intended them to be. Some outlet is wanted. Control is 
good, but at a certain point control becomes something very 
much like paralysis. The steam-hammer, as it contemplates 
the everlasting pin’s head, cannot help feeling that if some 
day, when the steam was on, it might give one good smashing 
blow, it would feel all the better for it.".—Hawies’ Music and 
Morals.} 


“YOULD any words more fitly picture the woman 
of the century, as she was a decade ago? the 
woman of that old régime, whose device was a cushion, 
a seam, and strawberries! Those of us who “grew 
up” within that dreary epoch can remember well the 
superb impulse of the steam-hammer sometimes to 
smash, not only the pins, but the whole board itself, 
The young lady of “quality ’’ coming back, finished, to 
a wealthy and well-ordered home, found herself to be 
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school, hung about with medals and praises, snapping 
the dear old ties of routine and daily tasks, what was 
there under the broad sunlight for her to do? 

Study? To what end? Pack her head like a trunk 
for a long journey, and keep up the packing, ard 
never start! What use for the chemistry and physi- 
ology? The Pleiades are not farther than the uses of 
those old text-books, in this new blank life she has en- 
tered on. And all the fine algebraic equations, the 
Latin scanning—small need for those exact preparations 
in the smaller talk of the evening-party or the morn- 
ing-call. A sensation of being fully prepared—equipped 
with a whole armory of science and the tongues—and, 
opening before her in dreary vista, the flats of drawing- 
room life. 

Work? What was there in the household except to 
pass the silken duster, perhaps, over the piano-top; to 
arrange a few flowers in a graceful vase; or deftly to 
twirl a feather-brush across the picture-frames. Work 
in Berlin wools? Draw? Yes, she might ruin her eyes 
in copying with fine strokes the birth-place of Cowper, 
or the cottage of Hannah More; but when the dainty 
work was done, you might view it with a microscope, 
and then—what ? 

Visit? The unmeaning babble of society, forty 
women talking as one! The healthy freedom of a 
school-girl’s criticism would be refreshing in this petty 
buzz of so-and-so’s engagement, Mrs. Riche’s reception, 
or Miss Jonqui!’s wedding-cards, 

Wedding-cards? Ah, that is the word at last! That 
is the sesame to the new life, after all! The world will 
swing in harmony then, and all these daily littlenesses 
set themselves atune. 

Wait till he comes; that is it. Se the full-hearted 
damsel, her brain all astir with active thought, her 
being throbbing and thrilling with impulses and pur- 
poses of which she is most divinely unconscious, folds 
her hands, and with much serenity waits for him. 
Ah, me! those waiting hours; Heaven meant them to 
be filled with eager, hearty work, but society decrees 
that she shall stand as in the market-place; pensively, 
purely, patiently waiting. 

And if he should not come? He did not, always, in 
those days, as even now he lingers. The sweet maiden 
tresses, braided so patiently and hopefully, show here 
and there a lurking thread of gray. The face that 
looked out so bright and cheery upon the new world 
after the school days is thin and worn; there is dis- 
content in its lines, and a bitter sharpness around the 
mouth. All those years! The mirror shows the shad- 
ows even darker, the lines deepening ever, until one 
day comes the conviction, long put by and smothered 
out of sight, that youth is gone. The morning hours 
are spent. Here is the noontide weariness, and no 
fountain of hope in the dreary desert, stretching out 
to the old age that will not be gainsaid. 

What then? Music! Says Mr. Hawies in the motto 
we have quoted, ‘To women, and how many thous- 
ands are there in our placid modern drawing-rooms, 
music comes with a power of relief and a mild grace of 
ministration,” ete., ete., ete. 

Oh, lame and impotent conclusion! From Miss Tox 
with the Copenhagen Waltzes, on to the dreary. ache of 
‘** Love Not,” wailing through the moonlight, these are 
all requiems, Mr. Hawies, over a dead and dying soul. 
It is too late, with stiffened fingers, to interpret a cho- 
rale, or the mystery of Schumann, or the mastery of 
Mozart. Too late; and the artists born have found 
their music long ago; have compelled it into their 
lives from the first, in spite of frowning fortune or false 
murmuring ease. And how many artists born are 
there in this unmusical America? Save where the 
spirit of some German ancestress or Italian mother 
breaks out into melody, the American girl goes to the 
piano like the galley-slave to his oar. The music of 
America is to come up from the sea-islands; even now 
it floats up from Tennesse¢. !* is no} music that is to 
bring a spell into those middle-aged lives, and restore 
the lost harmonies uf youth. ‘ 

Join the Church? Yea, verily. Bring to God's ser- 
vice a worn heart, and tired eyes, ausi hands that have 
lost their cunning. 

The idea of the Church as a house of refuge for all 
vagrant souls has come down to us from the dark 
ages, when life itself was regarded as a prison-house 
full of groanings, a long bitter penance to the spirit 
doomed to walk in fleshly fires. When the climax of 
life was a convent cell, and the stern ascetic frowned 
in judgment on the warm human sacraments of mar- 
riage and baptism, the current was inevitable for all 
despairing lives. 

But in the sunshiny Gospel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, religion is the noble healthy growth of all human 
powers, and not a sickly fungus bred in-dark caverns, 
and nurtured with unwholesome dews. When the 
Church is a House Beautiful, with free air and sun- 
light, and cheerful occupation, this late cold offering 
of a tired heart seems an anachronism. It is the whole 
of life, and not its spent and wasted fragments, for 
which religion calls; the true religion of work, of free- 
dom, and faith. 

The gospel of humanity does not discredit its Creator 
with a thwarted purpose when he made man in his 
own image; a humanity which accepts its limitations, 
and sets to work bravely and cheerfully within them, 
to glorify God in the flesh as well as in the spirit. 

And what does the later interpretation of this Gos- 
pel mean for woman? Freedom to stand on her own 
feet, to walk in her own ways, to stand and advance, 
rather than to lean aud twine, 
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The school-girl of to-day, when her frank young 
gaze looks out on life, sees no weary desert with the 
faint and far mirages of the dreams of old. It is a 
harvest-field into which the young reaper comes—the 
fields white unto harvest. She may follow her own 
impulse, whether her path lie in the shade of the wood 
where the flowers grow and the ferns, or strike out 
into the broad swarth where the grain grows golden 
and tall. She may cut herself with the sickle some- 
times if she use it carelessly or with untrained hand, 
but the wounds of youth are healthy, and healing 
comes apace. But that life has a purpose for her, that 
there is room and use for her under the sun, that the 
word is no longer “ wait and wait,” let her thank God 


aand be of good courage. 


Even the vexed servant-question has a problem for 
her solving. That she may balance the nervous, vi- 
brating pulse and brain which modern civilization has 
endowed her with, balance it with its healthful com- 
plement of household work. Is not cookery, indeed, 
among the beaux arts? The subtle mixtures which 
make up a perfect dish are as necessary in their func- 
tion of enjoymert and comfort as those which minister 
to the eye and the ear, The exigencies of American 
life are compelling the study of domestic economy. 
So, from that department of physics which includes 
the preparation of food, to that other branch which 
regards the healing of the sick, the world is wide for 
the young debutante where to choose. 

She may telegraph, stenograph, photograph; she 
may have in charge the decoration of bodies, or the 
nurture of little minds; she may be artist, designer, 
type-setter, editor; she may hold an audience by the 
power of her argument, or the witchery of her voice 
in song; she may preach from the pulpit; may min- 
ister to the heathen at home and abroad. Disappoint- 
ment comes to her, and pain and sorrow. There is 
meaning and message in them, can she but read them 
aright. But she needs no opiate for her soul, no lulling 
of soft music into a fatuous, fading dream. In the 
tonic of usefulness, of unselfish care for others, she 
will find that every good and every perfect gift re- 
turns iu seven-fold measure. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
AX MULLER’S four lectures on the Science of 
Religion have just appeared in authentic form, with 
two essays on False Analogies, and the Philosophy of Mythol- 
ogy. The author strenuously insists that true Christianity 
will become more and more exalted the more we know and 
the more we appreciate the treasures of truth hidden in the 
despised religions of the world. Nine book-religions are 
enumerated, two Hindu, Brahmanism and Buddhism; the 
old Persian or Parsee; Judaism; Mohammedanism ; Chris- 
tianity ; and the three Chinese religions, that of Confucius, 
that of Lao-tse, and the religion of Fo, or Chinese Buddhism, 
which has an enormous literature of its own. Prof. Miiller 
says of our own Bible, “ Let us but treat our sacred books 
with neither more nor less merey than the sacred books of 
any other nations, and they will soon regain that position and 
influence which they once possessed, but which the. artificial 
and unhistorical theories of the last three centuries have well 
nigh destroyed.” 

—Herbert Spencer pronounces very positively that 
the opinion that the “ Religion of Humanity” will be the re- 
ligion of the future “is a belief countenanced neither by in- 
duction nor by deduction.” The sentiment of Humanity, he 
Says, “ van never exclude the sentiment, alone properly called 
religious, awakened by that which is behind Humanity and 
behind all other things.”” He farther declares that ‘no such 
thing as a Religion of Humanity can ever do more than tempo- 
rarily shut out the thought of a Power of which Humanity is 
but a small and fugitive product.” The undervaluing of reli- 
gious systems natural to free thought is regarded by Mr. Spen- 
cer as a mistake, inasmuch as “a religious system is a normal 
and essential factor in every evolving society.”’ Mr. Spencer 
gives this assurance: “In presence of the theological thaw 
going en so fast on all sides, there is on the part of many a 
fear, and on the part of some a hope, that nothing will remain. 
But the hopes and the fears are alike groundless.” 

—It is stated that John Stuart Mill has left directions 
for the immediate publication of his Autobiography, and of 
three works on “ Nature,” “ Theism,” and ‘* The Use of Reli- 
gion,” one of which was to have appeared in the course of the 
summer, The extreme English Radicals are very much scan- 
dalised by the formation of a very distinguished Committee 
** to consider the most fitting mode of expressing the national 
respect for the memory of the late Mr. J. 8. Mill,” especially 
as such Tory gentlemen as the Earl of Derby protest that 
their action in the matter is meant to expryss respect for the 
man, apart from his opinions. 
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which impresses the Oriental visitors who have from time to 
time made tours of observation, such as the Shah of Persia is 
now making. It is a capital such as no man has seen, It is 
alone stronger than the whole of the Shah’s empire. 

—A recent work on poor relief in Europe points out 
that from the planting of Christianity till late in the Middle 
Ages the care of the poor was left to the Church alone; that 
then a period followed in which pauperism was dealt with by 
the State alone; and that finally the municipalities took it 
from both Church and State. 

—The Sultan of Turkey has fallen into a state of 
melancholia, or even madness, which at times quite incapaci- 
tates him for business. There are indications also of a revo- 
tionary spirit in the capital, and a change in the succession is 
not unlikely. 


—Of the three Mahometan powers which have cut 
any great figure in the world for the last four hundred years, 
the Ottomans, the Persians, and the Indian Moguls, the 
Persians stand alone as being really a Mahometan nation. 


The Church, 


HOME. 


A minister of thirteen years’ standing among the Ad- 
ventists, Rev. W. A. Fenn, of Rochester, has left that body 
and joined the Baptists. He found his usefulness greatly 
crippled in being obliged to preach a fixed period for the sec- 
ond coming of Christ, to the exclusion of Christ himself and 
his salvation. 


Pastoral care and oversight are no less needed and 
welcome in summer than at any other time, a fact which the 
Newark ministers appreciate, and quite a number of them 
have therefore arranged, during the warm months, when they 
take their vacations, to aid each other in the visitations of 
the sick and the burial of the dead. 




















Ten genuine African boys arrived at Lineoln Uni- 
versity (colored) in Pennsylvania a week or two ago, just in 
time to make a sensation at its Commencement, when they 
were brought upon the platform and introduced. Six of these 
youths are from the Basso tribe, one a Congo, one a Vey, and 
two from Liberia, all of whom the Presbytery of Western 
Africa has sent to this institution in the United States to re- 
ceive an education, with the expectation that m a few years 
they will return to their own people to preach the Gospel as 
trained ministers. 


Rev. George Sheldon, a graduate of Princeton Col- 
lege and Seminary, and for the past six years Professor of 
Hebrew in Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
has become an Episcopalian and applied for admission to 
Orders, whereupon a correspondent of the Church Journal 
says, ‘Our Church is much the gainer by his entrance, and 
will reward him with a peace such as only they know who 
have abandoned the ghastly horrors of Calvinism for the 
sweetness and light of Christianity”—a remark we trust 
Princeton will survive. 


New Hampshire's Constitution (the only one in the 
Northern States) provides that its governor, members of his 
council, senators and representatives must all be “of the 
Protestant religion.”” But Governor Straw does not like this 
distinction, excellent Protestant as he is, and he according- 
ly recommends, in his last message, ttrat, “for the credit of 
the State, this odious religious test should be abolished.”” Be- 
sides, it is obsolete, as professed Catholics have been 
repeatedly elected tothe House of Representatives, and re- 
tained their seats unquestioned. 


Considerable has been done recently, in a legal way, 
toward the suppression of impure literature in this city, 
through the efforts of Mr. Comstock, seconded by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, but much more remains. It isa 
poison which requires a Board of Health’s continuous watch- 
ing. There isa“ Pure Literature Society” in London which 
has been able to counteract something of the vileness which 
finds its way covertly into all grades of society, and in the 
region of the London docks it has nearly annihilated the 
trade in vicious books. Similar organizations in a few of our 
cities would find as large a field in this respect as they would 
wish to work in. 


Inasmuch as alt other denominations endeavor to 
extend their influence by every legitimate means, the Michi- 
gan Universalists see no reason why they should not do like- 
wise. At their recent State Convention in Detroit, the duty 
of proselyting was strongly urged by several speakers, and a 
more aggressive policy unanimously resolved upon. One of 
the delegates did not want Universalists to be afraid of speak- 
ing out their belief before their neighbors, but hoped they 
would distribute it far and wide every chance they had; and 
another member proposed the holding of meetings, from time 
to time, in the towns and villages, and explaining their prin- 
ciples to the inhabitants. 





It was quite late in life, and only six days before his 
death, that Chief-Justice Butler, of Connecticut, publicly 
professed his faith. He died June 8th, at Norwalk, at the age 
of sixty-seven. On the previous Monday, at his own invita- 
tion, a committee of the First Congregational Church visited 
him and received him into its membership, at which time the 
Judge observed that it was first in 1860 that he was led to make 
a thorough examination of the Gospel, when he became fully 
convinced of its truth and accepted salvation for himself. 
Recent experiences and earnest prayer had confirmed him in 
his faith, and he felt that he could now die forgiven. His 
former convictions had ripened into the sweetest hope. 


By marrying a Catholic husband, a Baptist lady in 
Richmond has brought trouble upon herself. Against her 
protest, the father had the two children baptized according 
to the rites of his Church, and more recently he took them 
away from home and gave them into the charge of the Sisters 
in an Orphan Asylum. On application to the Chancellor, 
however, the children were restored to the mother, and she 
now seeks a divorce from her husband. A writer from Rich- 
mond states that the case is creating no little excitement on 
account of its semi-religious aspects, and that its decision 


way settle some ippertant marital sights, agd shed light on 





the extent of a husband’s authority to enforce the observ- 
ances of his own Church upon the children of a protesting 
mother, 


From the Missionary Herald of July we learn that 
the American Board is feeling its way cautiously and pru- 
dently in establishing its new mission in Italy, where there is 
already sufficient disagreement and even bitterness among 
some of the Protestant Churches. It proposes to co-operate 
“with and not distract the established congregations, where it 
does not attempt to form new ones. As yet but one mission- 
ary is there, Rey. Mr. Alexander, but more will, doubtless, be 
sent eventually. The Free Italian Church has already pro- 
nounced itself in favor of the Board’s policy, so successfully 
illustrated in the Turkish mission, namely, the education of 
the churches towards self-support. 

The *“ Church of the Puritans ” in this city, which has 
been for a number of years without a local habitation, is to 
make its reappearance at Harlem. Its well-known pastor, Rev. 
Dr. George B. Cheever, is also again to be associated with it, 
but hereafter simply as pastor emeritus. A new Presbyterian 
Church at Harlem, Rev. Mr. Clark’s, was organized a year or 
two ago, and it appears that, being in want of funds, it accept- 
ed an offer of assistance from Dr. Cheever’s old church, upon 
the condition, it is stated, that it took the name of that church. 
What the precise arrangements are we are not informed, but 
it is certain that the corner-stone of the new church was laid 
last week, that Drs. Cheever, Howard Crosby, and Robinson 
took part in the ceremonies, and that Presbyterians are to 
worship in the “ Church of the Puritans.” 

The Morning Star, published in New Hampshire, 
comes out with some strong and opportune words about 
creeds. The common outcry against them it believes to be 
quite as often foolish as wise, as weak as it is amiable, having 
often more cowardice than catholicity, and more laziness 
than love. To have, to hold, and to utter forcible and posi- 
tive Christian convictions are the things that give men life 
and assure them victory. We are not pleading, continues the 
editor, for dogmatic narrowness, intolerance, or egotism. 
These are always unlovely and mischievous things, and they 
are no needful part of that earnest teaching which is essential 
to pulpit power and solid Christian character. But we do 
want a clearer view and a more emphatic assertion of what is 
vital in Christian truth, which Providence has charged us to 
cherish and proclaim. 


The Massachusetts Congregational Association which 
met in Natick, June I7th, discussed quite a range of subjects. 
In regard to systematic benevolence, there was a general ex- 
pression in favor of weekly offerings, and the plan was rec- 
ommended to the churches. On home evangelization, Rev. 
D. P. Noyes reported a need of chapels in different parts of 
the State, which was referred to the attention of local con- 
ferences, and a resolution was adopted commending a plan of 
neighborhood eovenants, by which the people in districts 
where there was no church could associate for Christian 
work. The temperance question was touched, and beer, 
opium and tobacco were strongly condemned. Another 
topic was, How should the churches stand towards the non- 
professing population? which brought out much that was 
interesting and pertinent. Some thought the Sabbath-schools 
should be made attractive for outsiders; others wanted less 
formality and more warmth among Christians. Rey. Jesse 
H. Jones remarked that the minister must feel that even in- 
fidels are his brethren, and that Christ died for the blas- 
phemer. Instead of preaching theology to men, sing love to 
them, he said. Rev. Dr. Mann told of a street preacher who 
had brought ten thousand souls to Christ. This preacher 
succeeded by beginning, in what he said, with such things in 
which he and his audience were agreed. He so addressed a 
collection of roughs at the funeral of a murderer that he 
gained their respect ever afterwards. And many other facts 
were given to show how the churches could stand in a proper 
relation to non-professing people. This association now rep- 
resents five hundred and seven churches, or four more than 
last year. 





Rev. George R. Jackson and the Kansas Congrega- 
tional Association have come to a final understanding with 
each other. The case is this: Mr. Jackson has hitherto held 
views on the subject of future punishment bordering on 
Universalism, which were raised as objections to his admis- 
sion as a member of the Association at one of its former 
meetings. He was proposed again when the Association met 
lately at Plymouth, and many hours were consumed in dis- 
cussing the propriety of receiving him. The belief of Mr. 
Jackson was formally stated to be that there will be an oppor- 
tunity for repentance in the future to all who die in impeni- 
tence; but he does not affirm that all or any will embrace it; 
nor does he deny the eternal punishment of the finally im- 
penitent. He believes, in a word, that the door ef mercy will 
continue open to lost souls from death until the general 
judgment. While this was not exactly Universalism, the 
Association felt that such views were not what Congrega- 
tionalists as such hold, and it naturally hesitated to become 
responsible for them by receiving Mr. Jackson to denomina- 
tional fellowship. Finally, after referring the matter to a 
committee, and seeking divine guidance in prayer, it was 
voted to admit him as a member, without any conditions, 
upon his subscribing to the constitution and articles of faith 
of the Association. This Mr. Jackson consented to do; and 
so ends a case which the Kansas Congregationalists appear ta 
have regarded as rather a vital one in their history. 








FOREIGN. 

Three sisters have contributed nearly one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Scotch Free Church, and it is proposed to devote the 
money to some special object with which the names of the 
donors may be associated. 


General Havelock’s memory is to be kept fresh by 
the rebuilding of the chapel at Agra which he first put up for 
the soldiers of his regiment. The congregation is still made 
up principally of soldiers, who now appeal to their friends in 
England to help them in their noble object, 


Professor Seeley is stated to have definitely resolved 
not to publish the second part of Hece Homo. According to 
the Mirror, this resolution has been arrived at because of a 
hint from a very exalted quartey that the pregent is not an, 
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opportune time for the publication of heretical matter by 
Cambridge professors. 


The English Primitive Methodists propose to estab- 
lish a mission in Fernando Po, and take the island under their 
spiritual supervision. This is at the request of its principal 
chief, and three hundred pounds have already been bequeath- 
ed b¥ a gentleman, just deceased, for the object. Unfortu- 
nately the climate of Fernando Po is too trying for any white 
man to remain there safely very long at a time. 


’ The Waldensian Church Conference, held in Flor- 
ence about the Ist of May, found great encouragement in the 
efforts and success of Rev. J. R. McDougall, who has pur- 
chased, for ten thousand dollars, a suppressed Roman Catho- 
lic church and monastery for the use of the Sante Croce 
schools and the Free Church of that city. It isa very favor- 
able locality, and when fitted up will supply a need long felt 
among the Waldensians there. 


* The Marquis of Cholmondeley is styled the ‘ noble- 
man-preacher”’ by the London Record, because it is his custom 
to conduct religious services himself in bis private church at 
St. Helen’s during the summer months. His lordship is said 
to be a very good preacher, and all classes go to hear his 
*thoroughly evangelical, earnest, and pointed discourses,” 
after which they enjoy the privilege of strolling through the 
beautiful grounds attached to his residence. Of course he is 
popular. 


Asa token of affection for the memory of the late 
Bishop Smith, of the Diocese of Hong Kong, his former pupils 
in the College, of which he was the first warden, have raised 
five hundred dollars to erect a memorial tablet to his name in 
St. John’s Cathedral, in that city, and also a similar one in the 
chapel of his native town in England, which goes far toward 
disproving that the Chinese are an ungrateful people, or that 
they do not appreciate just treatment or benevolent exertions 
in their behalf. 


Irish Presbyterianism still stands out against the use 
of instrumental music in public worship. The General As- 
sembly, which has recently been sitting at Belfast, argued the 
question all over again, and finally left it very much as it was 
before, agreeing not to pass any prohibitory law on the sub- 
ject, but substantiany committing itself against such musie 
How strong the sentiment on this point is in Ireland may be 
inferred from the fact that out of five hundred congrega- 
tions, only @ght allow “‘ harmoniums” in their churches; but 
as a taste for them seemed to be springing up in various quar- 
ters, the Assembly evidently concluded that another frown 
from it would keep out the “ idolatrous tendency.” 


During the anniversary of the Unitarians in London, 
last month, a warm discussion arose upon the scheme of 
erecting a central building in the metropolis as a depot of 
Unitarian literature, a library, public hall, and meeting place 
for the denomination. More than half of the twenty thousand 
pounds required for the purpose had been raised, but the ques- 
tion of the trust-deed gave rise to a difference of opinion which 
it was found could not be reconciled, and the scheme was final- 
ly abandoned. The opposition was headed by Rev. James Mar- 
tineau, upon the ground that “ the whole thing was a virtual 
endowment of Unitarian Christianity, and that the endow- 
ment of Unitarian Christianity was the endowment of a theo- 
logical doctrine; and that the permanent endowment of any 
form of religious doctrine inivriously interferes with the 
natural changes of religious thought and life.” 

In the sudden death of the Archbishop of Utrecht, 
at Cologne, the Old Catholics in Europe have met with a seri- 
ous loss, especially at this critical moment when he was 
looked up to as their ecclesiastical head in their conflict with 
the dogmas of the Papal supremacy and infallibility. The 
Archbishop had been taking part in the recent Conference at 
Cologne, and was about to give the Old Catholics of Germany 
a valid constitution by the consecration of Professor Rein- 
kens as their bishop. Although but a small community, 
numbering thirty churches and five thousand members, to- 
gether with the lesser Sees of Harlem and Deventer, the See 
of Utrecht has for more than a century and a half been prac- 
tically independent of Rome, though acknowledging the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Papacy, and the Old Catholic party look 
to it for their ministerial orders and the validity of their sac- 
raments. 


Count Abraham de Camondo, the wealthy Jewish 
‘banker in Paris who died recently, was buried in Constanti- 
nople, his native place, with great ceremony. It appears that 
he was a man of large benevolence, and commanded univer- 
sal respect, where otherwise Jews receive very little. Most 
of his life was spent in Constantinople, and his co-religionists 
there shared very bountifully in his deeds of kindness. Dur- 
ing one of the great fires in that city, when many Jews lost 
their all, he distributed thousands of pounds among them. 
He made a handsome donation to the Italian hospital, and for 
it was made a count by the Italian Government. At his 
death, among other charitable bequests, he gave one hundred 
pounds to each of the Christian communities in Constanti- 
nople, to be used in benefactions to the poor, which, as a cor- 
respondent justly observes, stands in striking contrast with 
the treatment which most Jews, even the wealthiest, receive 
at the hands of their fellow-men in Eastern lands. Here is an 
‘example for us Gentiles. 


One of the ways by which the English Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society excites public interest in its work is the 
holding of exhibitions of water-color sketches, tracings, 
models, photographs, pottery, etc., representing scenes and 
places whose names and associations are familiar as household 
words to the reader of the Bible. After speaking of the excel- 
lence of the water-colors, the London Record says that the pho- 
tographs, one hundred in number, have reproduced the mas- 
sive masonry of the temple walls and foundations at Jerusa- 
lem, which the exertions of Captain Warren have brought to 
dight. “‘ No one can look at this series without feeling that the 
utter destruction which came upon a city with buildings of 
Such grand and ponderous dimensions had something more 
than human about it. There are two models of Jerusalem. 
One, lent by Sir. Henry James, exhibits the city as it now is; 
the other is a model, constructed by a Swiss, of the city as it is 
supposed to have been in A.D. 70. The temple, the pools, the 





palaces of the Herods and of the high-priests, Pilate’s judg- 
ment hall, and other buildings, cleverly carved and painted, 
occupy the space covered by the ancient Jerusalem. By the 
aid of this model, many of the events recorded in the New 
Testament may be presented to the mind in a shape which no 
map could convey. Besides these objects, there are frag- 
ments of glass and pottery, glowing with all the colors of the 
rainbow, which have been discovered in the course of the 
excavations, tablets, maps, and many interesting relics. 





| The Week. 


[From Tuesday, June 2, to Monday, June 30.) 


The veteran American sculptor, Hiram Powers, died 
at Florence, June 27th. 

Cabinet crises in Spain and Italy. Meaning thereof 
not yet clearly discernible at this distance. 














The Iowa Republican State Convention calls the 
* back-pay steal”’ “ most flagrantly improper and infamous,” 
and wants it repealed. 


A striking increase in American exports is shown by 
the figures for the first four months of 1873: exports, $253,- 
000,000 ; imports, $232,000,000. But the reduction of the former 
to a gold basis, and our excessive proportion of the freight 
bills, leaves the balance against us. 


The Great Eastern arrived at Heart’s Content, New- 
foundland, June 27, having successfully laid the fourth 
Atlantic Cable. Of those previously laid, two are in working 
order. That of 1865 broke a few months ago, and the Great 
Eastern will now proceed to grapple for it. 


The cholera does not appear to have made any marked 
advance during the past week. It seems probable that in 
any case its ravages can hardly be so severe as in former 
years. The fact that absolute cleanliness of persons and places 
isa safeguard against it is being widely and thoroughly en- 
forced. 





Judge Hunt’s decision in Miss Anthony’s case re- 
ceives general approval; but there is a good deal of protest 
against his giving the jury peremptory directions to finda 
verdict of guilty, not allowing them to decide for themselves 
on any of the points involved. To laymen in the law, cer- 
tainly, this course seems quite unjustifiable. 


The trial of Frank Walworth for the murder of his 
father is not concluded as we go to press. The defense, con- 
ducted by Charles O’Conor, makes a formal plea of tempor- 
ary insanity ; but seems, under this, to virtually plead exces- 
sive provocation. The letters of the murdered man to his 
wife were admitted as evidence, partly to prove threats, 
partly to show insanity, which it is claimed was inherited by 
the son. They are full of fury and blasphemy—sometimes 
resembling the ravings of a maniac. 


We did not mention last week the Republican State 
Convention of Maine, at Bangor, of which the most notable 
feature was, strange to say, the resolutions. These declare 
against the granting of any more public land to railroad or 
other corporations; against any grant of national aid to 
canals or railroads; denounce all Crédit Mobilier transac- 
tions and the “ salary grab,” calling for the repeal of the lat- 
ter; and protest against surreptitious riders to appropriation 
bills and the increase of special‘legislation. All of which, as 
the utterance of a Republican convention, is a very good 
sign. 


This has been the great week of the year for College 
Commencements, and the daily papers have teemed with full 
reports of them. The list includes Harvard, where Charles 
Francis Adams delivered a Phi Beta Kappa oration; Yale, 
where William M. Evarts and Mason Young were elected by 
the graduates to the Corporation; Cornell, Dartmouth, Co- 
jumbia, Dickinson, and a host of others. The College Regatta 
is attracting almost as much attention from the press as the 
Commencements. By-the-way, a singularly thorough book, 
by an Englishman, which was lately published, seems to set 
at rest the idea that boat-racing is injurious to health—at 
least as far as Oxford and Cambridge are concerned. 


The Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania had 
at one time decided to adjourn over the hot months, and there 
was much dissatisfaction in consequence, but it has now con- 
cluded to finish its work at once. It seems to be expected 
that the amendments will be submitted to the people in ad- 
vance of the regular fall elections, that the latter may have 
the benefit of the new provisions against illegal voting. A 
number of important reforms are included in the work of 
the Convention. Among them are stringent provisions for 
an honest registry, requiring sixty days residence in the pre- 
cinct, instead of ten days; the extension of the Governor’s 
term from three to four years, and a remodeling of the exec- 
utive department; the entrusting of the pardoning power to 
a special Board; the enlarging of both branches of the Legis- 
lature; provisions against special legislation, etc. 


French affairs are quiet at present. Ona review of 
the situation, the predominance of old Bonapartists in Mac- 
Mahon’s Cabinet is noticeable ; and also the disposition of the 
new Government to promptly fill the local offices with its 
own friends. The meaning of this course will be evident 
when new elections to the Assembly begin to show a great 
apparent change of public sentiment in favor of monarchy. 
The popular vote in France seems to be mainly controlled by 
the government officials; and the whole nation sways as the 
hand at Paris points. When Napoleon was on the throne, he 
could count his popular majority by millions at any time. 
When Thiers ruled, and became Republican, the provinces 
chose Republicans to the Assembly. Now we expect to see 
them choose MacMahonists. The party now in power have 
been swift to seize the offices, and they are supposed, through 
the President, to have a strong hold on the army—two great 
points, Apparently their weakness lies, not so muck in the 





Republicanism of the people, as in their own divisions. As 
Thiers told the triple alliance against him: “There is but 
one throne, and it cannot possibly seat three!" 

An important decision, in regard to the use of the 
Bible in public schools, has just been given in Ohio. Our 
readers may remember that, in December, 1869, the Cincinnati 
Board of Education forbade religious instruction and the 
reading of the Bible in the schools. Some citizens appealed 
to the Superior Court, which granted an injunction, afterward 
made perpetual, against the Board’s order. Now, on an ap- 
peal, the Supreme Court of the State has reversed the decision 
of the lower court; and thus the Board is left free to exclude 
the Bible. The Supreme Court rules that the Constitution 
does not require religious instruction in the public schools ; 
and as the Legislature has given full control of the schools to 
trustees, boards of education, etc., these have full authority 
in the premises, and courts cannot interfere. 


The New York Tribunc of June 28th gives a valuable 


summery of crop prospects throughout the country. A 
severe drought prevails from New England to Western New 
York, including New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, and most 


of Maryland and Delaware. Throughout this region hay will 
be light, probably not more than half an average crop, but of 
fine quality. Of cayn there will be hardly more than three- 
fourths of a crop, even with favorable weather hereafter. 
Pastures are suffering, and there has been a deficiency of 
milk throughout the season. Wheat and potatoes are in fair 


condition. Garden vegetables and young trees are seriously .> 


~ 


injured. In Western New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio the 
general prospects are good. In Michigan wheat is doing well. 
Plowing and planting are backward in Indiana. The great 
corn country of Northern Illinois is likely to yield only half a 
crop. Southern Illinois has already harvested its wheat, an 
uncommonly good yield both in quantity and quality. Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Northern Missouri, and 
Iowa give generally good reports. On the whole, throughout 
the North there promises to be a full average crop of wheat, 
and half to three-fourths of acrop of corn. The Southern 
States generally are doing well. Cotton, notwithstanding 
heavy rains and the cotton worm, promises better than last 
year, and Southern wheat and corn seem to be up to the aver- 
age. The Pacific coast and most of the Territories are doing 
well as to wheat, etc., and promise to bring the entire grain 
crop of the country up to a slight excess over last year. The 
winter was everywhere severe, and in all sections the fruit 
trees suffered heavily. 


Khiva is captured at last—this time officially. The 
town surrendered unconditionally. Whether Russia will at 
once take permanent possession of the province, or retire 
after taking guarantees for future good behavior, remains to 
be seen, The general course of things, however, is pretty 
certain. Russian advance in Turkestan follows the same law 
as English conquest in India. The frontier line is steadily 
pushed forward ; the tribes beyond it are first brought under 
virtual control, then formally incorporated. The process 
seems due not more to deliberate ambition than to the neces- 
sities of the case. Doubtless the subjection of the fanatical 
and half-savage tribes of Turkestan to the orderly and com- 
paratively civilized rule of Russia is a gain to the world. 
Russian dominion is tyranny compared with European insti- 
tutions; but as a substitute for the despotism and lawlessness 
of Central Asia, it is beneficent. England dreads the time 
when Russia’s boundary line in Asia may meet her own ; and 
the present attempt of the English Government seems to be 
that both powers should agree to leave Affghanistan as neu- 
tral ground interposed between them. The Russian advance, 
however, is slow, and one step is generally well secured be- 
fore another is taken, so that any critical juncture with re- 
gard to England may be still far distant, especially as the latter 
power is hardly wont to meet such difficulties half-way. 


The following letter comes to hand just as we are going te 

press : 
To the Editor Christian Union: 
Vienna, June 13- 

In yourarticle of May 7th, under the heading, “‘ The Scandal 
at Vienna,” I think you have, unintentionally, done myself 
and my assistants an injustice. 

I do not refer to your approval of our disgrace without 
charges, trial, or defense (a new species of American justice 
upen which I will not now trust myself to comment), but to 
your statement that, “immediately after the appropriation 
by Congress, the Commissioner and his staff sailed in a hurry, 
with two shiploads of uncatalogued goods, leaving no pro- 
vision for the mass of shipments still daily arriving from the 
interior from intending exhibitors,”’ etc. 

I left New York on the lth of Mareh. The ship Supply 
had been dispatched on the 5th of the same momth; the 
Guard sailed on the 22d. 

These dates had been advertised for many weeks, and every 
effort was used to spread information and secure the rapid 
delivery, and receipt, and proper stowage of the goods. 

Every article on both vessels destined for the Exhibition 
was catalogued by name of exhibitor and number of group. 

Each package was distinctly marked by labels furnished 
from my office, which gave all necessary information for its 
proper handling and destination. 

The gathering, marking, and shipping of these goods were 
the result of nine months’ earnest and devoted toil. 

Mr. Francis A. Stout was left in charge of my office at New 
York by my appointment; and, after my arrival here, was 
telegraphed to send forward whatever goods might have 
reached New York after the sailing of the last vessel. Mr. 
Stout is now here, and says that scarcely anything required 
his attention. A telegram, in answer to one from here, dis- 
closes. the fact that nothing remained at the Navy Yard be- 
longing to exhibitors except a few cases of wine. When I 
left the country, my presence was demanded at Vienna. Had 
I remained in New York, I should probably have detained 
the last vessel, and endeavored to secure a number of arti- 
cles to supply the places of those withheld by applicants who 
had obtained permits, but who, having waited for the appro- 
priation, found the time too short for preparation. I could 
not well be in New York, Washington and Vienna at the 
same time; but then I had “no business to be a commis- 
sioner.” 

Well, [agree to that, but have the small consolation that 
“the place sought me, not I the place.” 

: Tomas B. VAN BUREN. 
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TO MY LITLLE BROTHER. 
BY ANNIE MATHESON. 


T EAR little Goldilocks, kiss me, do! 
I love you! 
Open your eyes, 
Baby-wise, 
Clear and blue 
As summer skies, 
Or early dew, 
With sweet spring violets peeping through! 


Dear little sunbeam, bonry ard bright, 
Of pure light !— 

Lips coral red— 

Gold-lit head— 
Mischievous sprite! 

Flowers are dead, 
The snow falls white. 

God keep my blossom, though others are fled! 


_ 





OUR NIGHTINGALE. 
BY SOPHY WINTHROP. 


" ND there’s a nightingale in the garden,” 
said the Herr Proprictor, with his hat in the 

air. , 

That decided us. 

The mountains, the river, the garden already sweet 

with hyacinths and ‘little step-mothers,’’ and the 

nightingale! who could resist ? 

‘But she is not come yet. She will not be here till a 
few weeks yet,” added the Herr Proprietor, politely, 
after the bargain had been made. Ah, very well. 
‘There are a great many things in this world that we 
bargain for, but that do not “come yet.” We are 
quite used to that sort of thing. We can wait. 

So the mountains put on their beautiful garments, 
and the river sparkled as if conscious of its world-wide 
glory, and the hyacinths breathed out their very souls 
in sweet living and early dying, and the “little step- 
mothers” looked brighter and more contented every 
day, and the spring days and the spring nights 
**went on, went on,’”’ but we heard no nightingale. 

“Ah, but have you not heard her? She is already a 
long time here,” said the Herr Proprietor, rubbing his 
hands one fine morning. ‘ Yonder is her nest in the 
plum-tree. Ah, there she is! Quick! In the tip of 
the hemlock—no—now in the myrtle! Do you not 
see her—the little brown thing?”’ 

So we saw her, but we wanted to hear her. 

** Jawohl, my lady, and you'll be sure to hear her, I 
hear her every day. She sings the whole day long.” 

“But we thought nightingales sang in the night,” 
we ventured patiently to suggest. 

The German shrug wastheanswer. ‘ Jawohl, gewiss, 
of course they do. But that is altogether a matter of 
spirits. They sing in thenight when they feel like it!” 

That is it? Ah, very well, and extremely sensible of 
Madame Nightingale. But how is th» world in general 
to know when she does feel like it? } vrhaps, however, 
she does not sing for the world in ®«neral. Perhaps 
she sings for herself alone, or, per?ps—yes—now I 
think I have it—perhaps she sings f>,:} those unhappy 
ones who lie awake at night, and wh¢ ajso “feel like it.” 

At any rate the duty lying nearest *iy was to hear her 
in the day-time, and we tried faithfitiy. 

“There’s the nightingale! Hark £ [Don’t you hear 
her? Right there, among the plum-*) 2es!”? 

“That? That’s the mocking-bird 3 ifthe porch of the 
next cottage. He was singing thy, jery same thing 
when I was there yesterday.” 

A pause. 

“There! That’s the nightingale! 
sure that’s it.”’ 

“Nightingale, my dear? 4 
down in the syringa-bush. I can set him this minute, 
nearly splitting his throat at every tote.” 

A longer pause. * 

“There! That must be the nightingale! 
it! That clear, liquid ——” 

“How bright you are this morning. Don’t you know 
that English lady’s canary?” 

But we did really hear her before many days had 
passed. First a low clear whistle, reminding one of a 
French horn, and then a tender little melody. We 
heard her, and were thankful. We had a nightingale 
in the garden. What a very fine thing it was! But 
somehow our enthusiasm was not so great as at first. 
It is a little disappointing to have people fail in their 
specialties, and if you get up a reputation for doing a 
certain sort of thing you are wise to keep it up, my 
lady Nightingale. 

Presently, however, there were rumors afloat that 
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thing was a whistlin’ all las’ night, jest outside my 
winder. Felt like chuckin’ all my old boots at it.” 

So there were two sides even to a nightingale song! 

At last she was actually heard by one of our party, 
then by another, and another. Envy filled the hearts 
of the others. They were heartless, selfish creatures, 
not to waken a body. 

The following course was at length agreed upan. 
With some difficulty a bell, of suitable size and tone, 
was procured, which was placed by the bedside of the 
one most likely to be favored, and at the first warble 
of the ‘‘songstress of the night” was to be rung to 
waken the whole party. 

Charmed with our ingenuity we retired to our beds 
and lay awake an hour or two thinking how nice it 
would be. In the midst of our first sweet dreams the 
rude sound of the bell ‘‘ echoed along the vacant hall,”’ 
bringing every one on our “flat” to his feet in an in- 
stant. The nightingaleat last! Inexpectant attitudes, 
and somewhat scanty clothing, we leaned out of our 
windows many moments. Silence filled the ait of the 
soft spring night. Only a gentle plashing of the river 
and astray insect or two broke it. We waited long. 
We waited hopefully. At last, one by one, we folded 
our curtains, like convicted men, and “silently stole 
away.” The conclusion forced itself upon us. The 
bell had frightened the nightingale away! 

But at last—and this is ‘positively the last” at last 
—at last she did come. To every one of us in our turn 
she came. There came restless, wakeful, troubled 
nights, and then came the nightingale. And, by the 
way, did you ever notice how often things happen so ? 
And are you sure that it is happening? 

Her little song was perfectly brimming over with 
richness and comfort, and she sang as if she should 
never be happy again till she had poured every drop 
of it out into somebody’s heart. 

And when she had done singing she whispered one or 
two things in my ear which I thought were worth re- 
membering. 

She reminded me that we are all more or less night- 
ingales. To say nothing of dreams (and how delicious- 
ly entertaining they are!) some of the best and pleas- 
antest things in everybody’s life come to him in the 
night. Through what a delightful glamour we see 
things in the night! What charming romances we 
weave out of our every-day home-spun! What noble 
poems are composed that never get on to paper! What 
heroic resolves are made that never get performed! 

A famous preacher once confided to me that his best 
thoughts usually came to him in the night, and that he 
was in the habit of drawing largely upon them for his 
sermons. One night, having fallen upon a particularly 
exalted strain, he was afraid to trust his memory till 
morning. He therefore rose, found a pencil in the 
semi-darkness, and having committed his weighty 
thoughts to paper, returned to his peaceful slumbers. 
In the morning what was his grief to discover that the 
pencil for which he had so assiduously fumbled was 
minus its point! We, too, have had our fine thoughts 
in the night. We, too, we will even confess, have in 
faith and hope committed them to paper, but in the 
morning—ah, me, if it were only the pencil that had 
lost its point! 

Yes, we all have our night thoughts. In the night 
come to us our tenderest thoughts of those we love, 
our best desires for them, our best intentions toward 
them. In the night come to us our most precious 
thoughts of him who watches over us in all our help- 
less hours. 

* Thee in the watches of the night 
When I remember on my bed, 
Thy presence makes the darkness light, 
Thy angels stand around my head.” 

Unhappy the man who has no such “song in the 
night” as this! 

The nightingale whispered also, and I am inclined to 
believe it, that nightingales are not always appre- 
ciated. Sing their very best they might, but more 
than half the world would be asleep. It was only now 
and then one who was awake and listening. Very dis- 
couraging work it was. She had sometimes thought of 
giving it up, but, on the whole, she liked it too well 
herself to do that. 








MISS DOROTHY’S SPECIMENS. 
BY ARCHIE FELL. 


N ISS DOROTHY woke up out of sorts. There 
<a had been a shower during the night, and thun- 
der always kept her awake. She ate breakfast out of 
sorts. The fire wouldn’t burn; the biscuit wouldn’t 
rise; the coffee wouldn’t settle; and eating alone, in 
the chilly gray dawn of a spring morning, was uncom- 
fortable, to say the least. That eating alone was her 
own choice, didn’t better the matter at all. Suppose 





she did sing at night; vague tales of a nightly concert 
between two and three o'clock, and of a group of | 
hearers collected under the plum-tree. 

“Tf you will get up and go out any night at two 
o'clock you will find out the truth of the matter,” said 
a disinterested friend. This suggestion we met with 
dignified silence, regarding it as a base attempt at a 
practical joke. 

But we can at least make inquiries, we thought. 
There is the young man whose room is on that side of 
the garden, and who, by the way, speaks fluently what 
our nice fat old German countess innocently calls “ the 
American language.” 

“Heard the nightingale? Guess I have! The old 





brother James had offered her a home. There were his 
six children—five of them boys—and what was likely to 
become of Miss Dorothy’s dried grasses, pressed leaves, 


| precious minerals, and systematic living, exposed to 


the merciless grasp of three-score little fingers and 
thumbs? That she preferred the frying-pan to a trial 
| of the fire by no means affirmed the former to be all 
that was desirable. And yet, to do Miss Dorothy jus- 
tice—and how many good people are like her—she was 
the cheeriest, most contented person in the world so 
long as the world kept step with her. But this morn- 
ing everything ran counter. She had risen early, with 
a long walk in view. In a certain locality she had 
been told a peculiar kind of orchis was then in bloom, 





specimens of which she wished to secure. Early walks 
were Miss Dorothy’s delight. No other time was so 
favorable for cultivating Nature’s acquaintance, and 
to know that individual thoroughly was the pride and 
comfort of Miss Dorothy’s otherwise lonely life. In- 
deed, the collecting and arranging of her “specimens "’ 
absorbed all her time and attention, except what was 
absolutely needed for the biscuits and coffee, and noth- 
ing short of total depravity could account for the ob- 
stinacy of those last-named articles on this particular 
morning. The shower, too, had dared to throw cold 
water on her plans, and would oblige her to wait until 
the sun had gathered up the millions of flashing dia- 
monds and glittering gems the spendthrift clouds had 
scattered so broadcast. 

“It’s a miserable state of things, anyway,” remarked 
Miss Dorothy, looking through the half-open blind 
while she crumbed her cracker into the plate of soup 
warmed over from yesterday’s dinner. ‘The grass 
will be wet all day, and very likely we shall have more 
rain. Strange how everything conspires against it 
when you plan anything particularly nice. However, 
I shall go all the same. I’m not one to be easily hin- 
dered, and if more people were like me, more things 
would get accomplished. Well, James,”’ for the door 
opened just then to admit her brother, “ is it measles 
or mumps this time? Two or half a dozen down?” 

“The children were never better, thank you; but 
Kate has had word that her mother is unwell, and she 
would like to ride over and see her to-day if you could 
stay with them. It isn’t often we ask that favor of 
you, Dorothy,” he added, seeing a foreshadowed nega- 
tive on her face. 

‘Well, no; but quite often enough, and it’s always 
when’ I’ve planned to do sometbing else. And you 
know I never could bear to have my plans interfered 
with.” 

“T know that, Dorothy; but I’ll warrant it’s nothing 
more than a new search-warrant after some rare stick 
or stone.”’ 

“Nothing more! I’m glad I have an eye for some- 
thing besides children and cheeses ’’—her brother was 
a grocer, by the way. “JI consider Nature’s treas- 
ures of some importance, and the works of an Infinite 
hand more than mere trifles. However, if you 
don’t "— 

“Now, Dorothy, that’s rather hard; as if we busi- 
ness men couldn’t see that ‘he hath made everything 
beautiful in his time ’—but mind, it says everything.” 

* And mind what it says about the time, too,” re- 
joined Miss Dorothy, curtly. “I’m not to blame be- 
cause the flowers bloom and fade at a set time, which 
necessitates my securing them then or not at all. If 
they are beautiful only in their time ’’— 

“In his time, Dorothy. I never thought of it be- 
fore, but it strikes me that may mean a great deal. 
However, I won’t stop to argue, I must get some one 
to stay with the children.” 

An hour or two afterwards, as Miss Dorothy stood 
on her steps, locking the door, a small boy twitched 
her shawl. E 

“Be you Miss Lov'rett, hey? Miss Robbins wants 
ter know could ye take yer sewin’ an’ set long her 
crazy sister while she goes to the tavern washin’? 
’Taint her day, but she wants ter ’commodate ’em, an’ 
she can’t ’thout somebody stays with Laviny.”’ 

* But how in the world came she to send for me?"’ 
queried Miss Dorothy, in unfeigned amazement. 

“There wa’n’t nobody else, J guess,’’ returned the 
boy, bluntly; “leastwise not in the world, an’ I don’t 
run arrants out of it. "Twas Hopkin’s choice—you or 
nobody.” 

Miss Dorothy, in her surprise, quite overlooked the 
uncomplimentary character of the reply. 

“Tf it had been any other day,” she said, musingly, 
“T suppose I could have gone—out of charity merely. 
But I must have those orchises. Tell Mrs. Robbins I’m 
very sorry, but it isn’t convenient to-day. My plans 
are always made beforehand, and if she had done the 
same ’’— 

* Well, ma’am, there ain’t much planning about 
them hotel folks; they comes an’ goes, just ’s it hap- 
pens. Maybe the Lord plans things, as granny says; 
but they mostly ain’t convenient down here, an’ some- 
body has to be sorry purty much all the time. Morn- 
in’, ma’am,” and, with a somersault over the fence, 
her visitor disappeared. 

“ What an irreverent boy!’’ thought Miss Dorothy, 
as, picking up her lunch-basket, tin box, and umbrella, 
she walked slowly down the path and closed the gate 
behind her. “I should think everybody was possessed 
this morning. But what a lovely day it’s going to be, 
after all. I couldn’t have planned a better for my 
walk.” 

Truly, everything was beautiful in this, her well- 
ehosen time. The sun had wiped each little flower- 
face clean and dry, the green leaves were fresh and 
fragrant from their bath, and as Miss Dorothy stepped 
briskly along, her keen eye took note of it all, from 
the tiny bird-tracks beside the mud-puddles to the 
delicate new-born tints on the distant hill-tops. The 
lovely orchises were all that was needed to fill the 
measure of her self-complacency. 

The woods were reached, and the search for them 
commenced—patient and long-continued, but in vain; 
so that it was past noon when she approached the 
quiet glen where she knew moss-cushioned stones and 
a clear, gurgling spring offered advantages for lunch- 
taking, and where she thought surely, if anywhere, the 
twofold power of splashing water and shimmering sun- 
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-shine must have coaxed the shy blossoms out of their 
hidden homes. 

Alas! tired and heated, Miss Dorothy reached the 
shady nook only to find it pre-occupied, its delicious 
solitude turned into a very carnival of merry-making 
by a ‘mischievous, mannerless, meddlesome lot of 
children,” to quote Miss Dorothy’s own expression, 
which she might have qualified somewhat but for the 
faet that, as she paused a few paces from the little pic- 
nicers, a party of flower-foragers returned to camp 
with their spoils, among which she recognized speci- 
mens of the longed-for orchis, pale and drooping from 
their contact with hot, eager hands. 

“Little ragged-school wretches!” she continued, 
half-aloud. ‘ Pulling up those exquisite blossoms like 
weeds, and all my long tramp for nothing. Of course 
they’ve scoured the woods through, but I may as well 
keep on now out through the fork. Ishould like to 
carry home something.”’ 

Then she walked on, looking carefully this side and 
the other, till a long mile separated her from the inno- 
cent little marauders whose orbit had swung athwart 
her oarefully laid plans. 

Again a child’s prattle fell on her ear. A bend in 
the path, and right before her sata blue-eyed girl, of 
some dozen summers, crowning with daisies and violets 
a chubby, rosy-cheeked baby-boy, who held in his 
tiny hands, crooning over it in his baby fashion, a 
bunch of the identical orchises Miss Dorothy was in 
pursuit of. The camel’s back refused the weight of 
another straw. 

“It’s enough to vex a saint!’ she exclaimed. “ What 
do you mean by letting him destroy those beautiful 
flowers, you little heathen?” 

“Oh, he never tears the flowers—Robbie doesn’t,” 
and the small, matronly face beamed a reassuring 
smile into the black eyes uplifted to hers for protec- 
tion from the unkind tones. ‘I’ve looked and looked 
for those dear, sweet, pretty posies, and couldn’t find 
one single one till to-day. I guess God made them for 
me, just as mother bakes me little pies when I’m dis- 
appointed.” 

‘“Were you disappointed?” asked Miss Dorothy, sit- 
ting down on the bank, partly because she was tired, 
partly because the child’s remark awakened her curi- 
osity. 

* Oh, dreadfully! The picnic was to-day, you know, 
and my white dress was all ironed, and I was sure of 
going, because mother had planned to stay at home 
and take care of Robbie; she helps Mis’ Holmes most 
every day—that’s why I can’t go to school mornings; 
and [I never went to a real picnic. I don’t mind so 
much now, but I couldn't help crying,’ she added, as 
Robbie drew his fingers softly over the cheeks still wet 
with tears; ‘‘I had thought about it so long, but mother 
said God had planned things for to-day a great while 
first, and his time was always the best time for ’em to 
happen.” 

There it was again. His time. His plans, too. Did 
Miss Dorothy, when she said, “Thy will be done,” 
ever seriously consider how much it might interfere 
with her own plans? Why, planning was her hobby, 
and it had usually carried her safely to the desired 
end—no, she remembered how something was always 
intervening, but she had usually overridden the hin- 
derments, only getting vexed and out of sorts about 
them. 

“What can you know about God's plans?” she asked, 


‘rather sharply. 


“Oh, we don’t know,” replied the child, simply, 
**but he knows about ours; ‘cause he takes care of the 
sparrows, mother says, and if we are his children, we 
shall be sure his are the best and be willing.” 

“Willing for what?” asked Miss Dorothy, absently. 

*“ Why, to be disappointed ourselves. Of course God 
knew about the picnic, mother said, and about what 
we want to do every day; and if he wants something 
else to happen, we ought to be willing, because, you 
see, he knows what will be nicest for everybody. Sol 
tried to be, and Robbie and I were making believe have 
a picnic all alone; that was why I thought God let me 
find these dear little flowers, but if you want them, 
ma’am, Robbie will be glad to give them to the lady, 
won't he?” 

“No, no—’ady cwoss; me won't give she f’owers,”’ 
said Robbie, bluntly. “Give um to Doe, me will; 
*cause Wobbie ’ove Doe, an’ him horry her couldn’t go 
a pickanum.” 

A long-forgotten smile came into Miss Dorothy's 
gray eyes—not that she never smiled, but that neither 
her kitchen, cabinet, nor her company had seen this 
smile for years. 

“They used to call me Doe when I was a little girl, 
but nobody loves me that way now,” she said, softly, 
adding, out of sudden impulse: “ Won’t Robbie stay 
with me and hear pretty stories while Doe goes to the 
picnic?” 

“Do you really mean it?” cried Doe, eagerly.‘ An’ 
do you s’pose mother 'd let me?” 

“Yes, I do mean it,’’ said Miss Dorothy, decidedly, 
looking squarely at the proposition which had startled 
herself at first, and thinking that if her own plans had 
brought her here they should at least accomplish 
something. ‘‘ We will go to the house and put on the 
white dress, and by that time Robbie will feel ac- 
quainted, and we shall get on nicely.”’ 

“Mother said God could fix it if he wanted me to go, 
but there wasn’t any way I thought,” said Doe, as they 
walked along together. ‘“ You see, Miss Sally lives in 


this white house, but she takes carepf sick folks and 
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ain't hardly ever to home; so she and mother were 
going to eat dinner together to-déy, and she went 
down to the village to buy some things. She found Mis’ 
Robbins in the store, feeling dreadfully cause they'd 
sent for her to do extra washing over to the hotel, and 
there wasn’t anybody to stay with Laviny. Laviny’s 
foolish and might burn up, you know; and Minda 
Brent she takes her sewing in there while Mis’ Robbins 
’s out washing, but to-day she’d just promised a gen- 
tleman she’d take care of his children so ’s his wife 
could go somewheres. Well, Miss Sally she’s awful 
good, and she got a boy to come and ask mother to see 
to her fire, and she stayed with Laviny. And then, 
don’t you think, while mother was over to her house, 
Squire Fales rode up after Miss Sally. He had to go 
away sudden, and didn’t want to leave his wife alone, 
‘cause their little baby’s just died, and she was most 
sick and real lonesome. Of course, mother had to 
go when he asked her, and she couldn't take Robbie 
‘cause ’twould make Mis’ Fales feel so bad. I know 
what Miss Sally ‘ll say, how ‘it never rains thout it 
pours,’ but won’t mother be glad now? I s'pose God 
let you come, and fixed it nice that way, don’t you?” 

Miss Dorothy wasn’t at all certain. The question in 
her mind was how much she herself had had to do 
with the wnfixing of things that morning. Fore-ordi- 
nation and free agency, God’s disposing and man’s 
proposing, were all in astrange jumble to her mind. 
She felt very much as if she had stuck her finger de- 
liberately into a piece of nicely running machinery 
and set everything awry; only, of course, she hadn't, 
because God’s machinery can never be put out of gear. 
But what of the finger? That ought to suffer, and 
doubtless it did, with all the rest of Miss Dorothy’s 
person and possessions before the nightfall restored to 
uneasy Robbie his beloved Doe, and brought his sur- 
prised mother into the presence of her new and rather 
elderly nursery maid. 

Doe’s gratitude was unbounded, and her mother, 
wiping away a dimness from her steel-bowed glasses, 
said : 

- Wecan never repay ye, ma’am, for taking such a 
deal of trouble and being so kind.”’ 

“ You needn’t be worried,” said Miss Derothy, pick- 
ing up the withered orchises from the floor and laying 
them carefully into the tin box. ‘‘There were turns 
enough to the road, but I chose to travel straight on 
down here; and it’s no thanks to me that the right 
thing got done at last, after upsetting the biggest part 
of creation. I'll take the flowers ’— 

“Not those dried-up things—don’t,”’ interrupted 
Doe’s mother, wondering a little if their visitor was in 
her right mind. ‘ Let Doe get you some fresh ones to- 
morrow, she'll have plenty of time.” 

“T want these,’ said Miss Dorothy, shortly. “I 
want them for specimens of how my plans look beside 
his. I came after them in my time, they are beautiful 
only in his; but they can talk Scripture if they are 
faded.”’ 

“The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away; but the word of the Lord endureth forever,” 
repeated the other, hardly knowing what was expected 
of her. “’Tisn’t always we listen to that, though, our 
own wills speak so much louder.” 

“How did you know?” Miss Dorothy spoke almost 
sharply. “ But it’s true, whether you meant it or not. 
I’ve used the first person, singular, possessive case all 
my life. I’m going to try another pronoun now, and 
see if I can’t help make everything beautiful in his 
time.” 

That was how the withered orchises came to be 
among Miss Dorothy's “ specimens.” 
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LITTLE FLOY’S GOOD TIME. 
BY MRS. A. W. CURTIS. 


- H dear! I never have any good times!” 
exclaimed a little girl that was sitting on the 
step of a poor, shabby house in the edge of the town. 

“ What’s that my little girl is saying?” 

“Oh, mamma! I didn’t think you would hear,” said 
the little girl, looking up into the face of the woman 
who stood in the doorway. 

“But I did hear something about good times, I 
think.” The woman sat down by the child, and drew 
her close to her side. 

‘‘ Well, mamma, I heard the girls at schoolall talking 
about Ida Clinton’s party—what a lovely time they 
had, how they were all dressed up beautifully, and had 
a grand supper of frosted cake, and—oh! I don’t be- 
gin to know all, and I just thought——” 

Here the little girl broke down, and, hiding her face 
on her mother’s breast, cried and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

Her mother kissed her, and only said, ‘‘ My darling!” 
very tenderly; but little Floy felt a great, hot tear 
drop on her cheek, and the next moment she threw her 
arms about her mother’s neck, and said, ‘* Mamma, I 
didn’t mean to make you feel bad. I don’t care, or I 
won't care a bit. None of them have such ‘a dear 
mamma as I have, and I don’t know what made me 
feel so about it, only it is hard to be left out always, 
just because we are poor——" 

“ And because your mother is a washerwoman, dear. 
I know all about it, and am very, very sorry for my 
little girl; but perhaps our good time will come after 











a while, and we will try to be patient, knowing God is 
our Father, and he will do that which is best for us.” 

“Oh! if it hadn't been for that cruel war! Oh, papal 
papa!”’ 

Again the child broke down utterly, for she remem- 
bered well the dear father who had given his life freely 
upon the altar of our country. She remembered the 
beautiful home and the loving care which surrounded 
them while they bad his strong arm to lean upon, and 
to provide for every want. 

For a few moments both wept quietly together; them 
talked of the dear one until they grew calm, and, 
finally, they went into the house and shut the door. 

Floy soon forgot her troubles in sleep, but her mo- 
ther was thinking whether it would be possible to give 
her darling a “ good time’’ upon the birthday near at 
hand. A happy thought came to hef mind, and the 
next day, after finishing her work, she slipped a small 
parcel into her pocket, and, walking rapidly up the 
street, was soon at the door of a fine old house in the 
town. 

“Can I see Mrs. Downs a few moments?" 

The lady was just passing through the hall, and, 
hearing the request, said, ‘Certainly, Mrs. Granger. 
Come in.’’ And she was soon seated by the lady’s side, 
in a small room opening from the great parlors. 

Unrolling the little parcel, she spread out a beautiful 
collar of filmy lace, and said, ‘ This collar was a gift to 
me at the time of my marriage. I have never worn it 
since, and it is very precious to me; but I have special 
reasons for wishing to dispose of it now, and should 
like to sell it to you, if you are willing to take it.” 

Mrs. Downs examined it closely. It was, indeed, 
beautiful lace, and she felt willing to pay a good price 
for it; but she had one of the kindest hearts in the 
world, and so she said: 

“Will you tell me why you wish to dispose of it? 
Are you finding it difficult to support yourself and 
child, and so need the money for some necessary com- 
fort?” 

The words were so kindly spoken, Mrs. Granger did 
not hesitate a moment, but told the whole story of lit- 
tle Floy’s great grief, and her desire to make the ap- 
proaching birthday a happy one, the memory of which 
would gladden her heart for many a day to come. 

Mrs. Downs did not frown upon the poor mother, 
and tell her she had better use what money she could 
get for their actual wants; on the contrary, she an- 
swered, with a smile of utmost sympathy : 

“T sincerely hope you can do it, and will be very glad 
to assist you all in my power.- Suppose you let me 
keep the collar; and, if you choose to give her a little 
party, I will furnish the refreshments for the occasion, 
and you can redeem the collar when you are able, by 
paying just what the cost may happen to be.” 

‘Indeed, you are very kind! That would suit me 
perfectly.” 

“ Well, then, you must let me know just the number 
of little people, and I shall beg the faver of an invita- 
tion to look in upon them, for I shall want to see how 
they all enjoy it.” : 

‘* Most certainly, you can come if you will." 

After settling the whole matter satisfactorily, they 
separated, and Mrs. Granger hastened home, so happy 
she could hardly wait for Floy’s return from school. 
The moment she came in the mother caught her up in 
her arms, and kissed her over and over again, to Floy’s 
utter amazement, for she had never seen her look so 
happy before. 

“Why, mamma, what is it? 
glad?"’ 

“Would you like to have a birthday party, darling? 
—a real party, with everything nice to eat, and every 
so much fun?”’ 

* Like tt, mamma? I guess I would ; but——" 

“Well, dear, you shall have one. I've contrived it 
all out for you, and you may invite all your little 
friends as soon as you please.” 

“Can I, canl?” And the little girl just jumped up 


What makes you s0 


and down at least twenty times, laughing and crying 


together for joy. 

“Who will you invite, dear ?” 

“Well, let me see. I'd better have just such little 
girls and boys as I am, who never had a party in their 
life, so they can have a good time for once. There's 
Prissy Loyd, and poor little Haunchback Joe, and 
Della Wright, aund—but how many can I have, 
mamma?"’ 

‘* Just as many as you please, dear.” 

*“Oh,my! but won't that be splendid! "' 

So the little girl wrote down one name after an- 
other, until she had thirty on her list. 

“I'll invite them this very day, for there's only four 
days before the time. I'll tell ’em to come right after 
dinner, so we'll have plenty of time to play.” 

Away she flew, from one house to another, returning 
just at dark, tired, but quivering with excitement and 
joy. She thought she never, never should go to sleep 
that night, but she did. The eventful day dawned at 
last. The one large room in the house had been made 
as bright and clean as possible. There was a large 
yard back of the house shaded by an immense oak tree, 
which had been swept until it was as smooth and hard 
as a floor. Mrs. Downs was one of those blessed 
women who never do things by havles, and she had 
taken pains to quietly inform all of Mrs. Granger's em- 
ployers, and some of her own friends, of the little girl's 
birthday, and the good time which her mother was 
trying to give her only child. So it came, to pass that 
just about noon Mrs. Downs’s man John drove up to 
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the door of the little old house, with a light wagon 
which contained some very remarkable parcels. First 
he brought ina large basket filled with bouquets, anda 
pair of lovely white vases for Floy, ‘from a friend.” 
Next camea package of nicely bound children’s books, 
upon which was written “ from Mrs. Smith.’’ Then he 
brought in a box containinga stereoscope and a fine lot 
of views, “ A gift from Mrs. Reynolds.” 

Then came a lovely Croquet set ! “from Mrs. Ray,” 
and a cunning little real gold ring, ** with Mrs. Proctor’s 
love.”’ Last of all came a long, heavy rope, which 


John said was his present, and he fastened it toa stout ; 
limb of the old tree, provided it with a good seat, and [ 


it was, the very nicest, best swing in the 


Dear little Floy stood silently looking on, and 


there 
world! 


when, at last, she saw the croquet set put up, and the i 


beautiful mallets and balls lying there all ready for 
use, she rushed to her mother and said, ‘‘ Do pinch 
me, mamma, hard, for I know all this must be a 
dream.” 

“No, no, dear, it isn’t a dream; it is all true, and 
God is good, and everybody is good to my little darling 
to-day.” 

Then they thanked good, kind-hearted John, 
went away with a wonderful mist in his eyes. 

By one o'clock little Floy was dressed in her best, 


which happened to be just the thing, a plain white } 


dress, and her mother put a few of the pretty rosebuds 
in her darling’s curls, and then dressed herself as 
neatly as she could with her meagre wardrobe. 

The little guests all arrived in good time. Some of 
them atrifle shabby, perhaps, but all clean and smiling 
with delight over the wonderful treat of a real party. 
What exclamations of delight burst forth when they 
saw the croquet set, and the swing, and all the beauti- 
ful birthday gifts. They all loved Floy too well to be 
envious and miserable because they had none of those 
things, and the dear child said, ‘* Now, let’s all have a 
good time with them!’ So they divided off into little 
groups, some by the swing, some around the croquet 
ground, and the rest were happy over the pictures and 
books. Mrs. Granger seemed to be everywhere at 
once, keeping every child amused, and happy as possi- 
ble. Just as the clock struck four something wonder- 
ful happened! Five carriages, drawn by splendid 
horses, drove up to the door! Mrs. Downs came into 
the house smiling very sweetly upon the flock 
happy children. After a pleasant word with Mrs. 
Granger, who was as much surprised as the children 
at the unexpected sight, she kissed little Floy and said, 
“There, dear, are carriages enough for you to give all 
your little friends a ride. You will have time enough 
to go to the lake and back before supper.” Before 
the little girl could say a word John caught her up and 
put her safely into the first carriage, and was helping 
in the rest, tossing their hats in after them. 

“You must go, too, Mrs. Granger,” said Mrs. Downs. 
“These carriages belong to your friends, who take 
great pleasure in lending them to you to-day. We will 
attend to the supper; Jane and Maria have come to 
relieve you from all care.” 

So away they went, in finestyle; uphill and down, 
through green fields and lovely woods, until they ar- 
rived at the lake. A fine steamboat was passing by, 
and the children waved their tiny handkerchiefs and 
hurrahed until they were hoarse, and they caught the 
faint sound of au answering shout from the passengers 
on the boat, to their infinite delight. 

They ran along over the hard, sandy beach, trying to 
see how near they could run to the edge of the waves 
and escape a wetting. Happy were the boys who were 
barefoot that day! They rolled up their pants and 
waded out into the water, and the splash of the cool 
waves over their feet reconciled them perfectly to the 
unpleasant fact of having neither boots nor shoes to 
wear. They found wonderful shining stones, and 
pretty little shells, and would have stayed there until 
dark, had not John reminded them of the supper that 
was waiting for their return. 

So they hastened back to the carriages, and were soon 
at the door of the little, old house again. 

What a sight met their eyes! A long table adorned 
with flowers and covered with everything nice for the 
hungry children to eat. There was an enormous birth- 
day cake in the centre with Floy’s name on it, and 
there were sandwiches, and tarts, and cream puffs and 
various kinds of frosted cake. There was ice cream 
and lemonade enough for each one to have all they 
wanted for once. What they could not eat was wrap- 
ped up in papers and carried home, leaving still 
goodies enough to last Mrs. Granger and Floy a month 
at least. 

Mrs. Granger tried to express her gratitude to the 
kind friends who had given them so much pleasure, 
but Mrs. Downs would not hear a word of it. She slip- 
ped the lace collar into Mrs. Granger’s hand and said, 
“Tam glad Floy has had such a good time for once, 
and the cost is nothing compared to the pleasure we 
have taken in seeing so many happy faces. So there 
is nothing more to be said about that, only good- 
night.” 

Somehow this was the beginning of better things for 
little Floy, and her mother too. Her aristocratic 
schoolmates all heard of the wonderful party, 
of course, and they suddenly discovered that 
the washerwoman’s daughter was a very sweet, 
well-behaved girl after all, and from that time 

she was invited to every party that was given in the 
little town. Mrs. Granger’s long-lost brother returned 
from foreign lands, and she became his housekeeper, 


who § 





in a beautifulhome. She would often fold her happy 
child to her heart and exclaim, “ Ah! Floy, God is al- 
ways kind tothe widow and the fatherless child!” 





IN THE SWING. 
BY L. M. W. 


ABY andI 
Are going to swing; 

Boys, come and push us! 

That's just the thing! 
Now we go up! 
Now we come down! 

Up in the apple-tree— 

Down to the ground. 
Dear little head 

Lies on my breast, 
Trusting and safe 

Asa bird in its nest. 
No matter how swiftly, 

How low, or how high, 
We're pleasantly swinging- 

Baby and L! 


Up in the apple-tree, 
In a snug nest, 
Light winds are swinging 
The robins to rest. 
Four baby-robins 
Are swung to and fro— 
Backward and forward— 
Now high, and now low. 
The mother broods o’er them, 
And close to her breast 
‘They are pleasantly swinging, 
Secure in their nest! 


Ah, well! my baby 
Will soon leave my breast, 
And all the young robins 
Will fly from the nest ! 
But never more happy 
Or safe can they be 
Than swinging to-day 
“In the old apple-tree!"’ 
Ged cares for the robins 
Wherever they fly, 
And we, too, will trust Him— 
Baby and I! 














PUZZLES. 


A SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC, 
A cup-bearer. 
A plain. 
A patriarch. 
A man of God. 
A nation. 
The keeper of a king’s forest. 
The ruler of a palace. 
The whole is a prophetess. APPLETREES. 


ENIGMA ON ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
92 letters. 
73, 57, 61, 11, 47, 3, Sir Thomas More’s great romance. 
1, 3, 89, 65, 69, 15, 54, wrote a History of the World. 
2, 45, 20, 28, 14, 45, 88, 11, 23, 44, 86, 59, 36, author of the Faery 


Queen. 

20, 90, 79, 87, 81, 23, 46, 58, 43, 39, 41, a noted judge of England. 

10, 46, 13, 17, 21, author of Gulliver’s Travels. 

46, 43, 89, 31, 61, 71, the “* Father of Angling.”’ 

72, 4, 84, 91, 92, 85, 74, 32, 6, 45, 70, 20, 47, 52, 49, an Irishman who 
wrote a History of England. 

42, 48, 69, 4, 39, an English comedian. 

63, 78, 65, 82, 62, T7, 29, 30, 37, a royal authoress. 

69, 86, 55, 43, 24, 46, 90, 80, 53, 42, a clergyman who composed 
many hymns. 

68, 34, 5, 65, 68, 43, 30, 60, 75, 55, 20, instructor to Queen Elizabeth. 

46, 13, 24, 89, 23, 33, the ‘‘ Morning Star of the Reformation.” 

60, 90, 26, 76, 38, 12, 77, 64, 66, 9, 56, 55, 4, 92, 16, Chaucer’s chief 
work. 

oy 43, 62, 69, 29, 6, 45, 92, 83, 19, 2, author of Robinson Crusoe. 

27, 35, 3, 1, 6, 82, 37, author of Emblems. 

20, 41, 88, 16, 13, 43, 22, a poem by Pope. 

8, 7, T7, 84, 62, 10, 25, 26, 24, 18, 51, 86, 67, 82, a book on with 
the young. 

20, 3, 14, 45, 2, 40, 84, 39, 6, 29, a celebrated traveler of the four- 
teenth century 

20, 13, 6, 53, 50, 26, author of Il Penseroso. 

The whole is a quotation from Thompson. 
A. 


R. PHILLIPS. 


Worp Pvu7zZ.e. 

Find thirty-five words hidden in the following lines of nine- 

teen words: 
*“ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime?”’ 
ISABEL. 
GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Hic Santo. No,his cat. A sotchin. Hotcains. I chant so. 
Son, I chat. Oh, 8., I can’t. Can so hit. C. A. H. is not, 

The answer is a single geographical name. Luu D. 


A SQUARE WORD FOR THE LITTTE ONES. 
Something to eat. 
A climbing plant. 


A part of the body. HENRY, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE it. 


Hidden Bible Towns.—Bethany, Thebes, Ur, em, Caldea (somes 
a og lled), Nebo, Sparta. pate, . Cano, India, Carmel, Lystra, 
Do om, Nod.—ISABEL, BUNN 

buena. —Space. 

Ouf Aviary.—R-Edwin-g, P-love-r. 8-nip-e, 8-and-pi . R-obi-n, 
P-he-as-an-t, O-use-l, N-odd-y, M-art-I-n, G-oshaw-k, G-Anne-t, 


C-ran-e.—ISABEL. 
Floral.—G-oldsmith, R-oberts, A-liston, 8-cott, S-winburne. 
Double Gacatie. —James Russel(l) Lowell and Ralph Waldo Em- 


erson.—BUNNY 
.—Dido, Erato, Sol, Flora, Hades, Mars, Ossa, At- 


Hidden M; 
las, Lethe, Hero.—BuNNY. 
Charades.—No.1. Sham-rock. No.2, Sand-piper. No.3. Fever-few. 


No. 4. Flaming-0,—BUNNY 


en 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


MUSICAL ANnEcnotTE.—Talking of an organ re- 
minds me of an old church, near by, whose members, 
in time past, had conscientious scruples about this ,instru- 
ment, although they had none concerning the use of a band 
of music in sacred service. In the conventicle to which I re- 
fer, the trombone was played by that famous performer, Mr. 
Perkins, distinguished for many miles around for his “ lung 
power.” On one occasion, the conductor was drilling his 
choir on a piece of music which he fondly hoped would win 
great eclat for himself and his choir on the following Sunday 
evening. A fine passage marked p p occurred in the piece, 
which would have produced an exquisite effect if it had been 
rendered with that delicacy the leader endeavored to suggest 
and enforce in the usual manner. But instead thereof, the 
trombone of Perkins blew a blast that would have taken the 
walls of Jericho clean off their foundations. Consternation 
and dismay were dipicted on the countenance of the horror- 
stricken conductor. ‘* Mr. Perkins,”’ said he, in astern voice, 
“you have ruined me! What do you mean by playing in that 
outrageous manner?” ‘Why, sir,’’ replied Mr. Perkins, 
meekly, “I played according to the marks in my book.” 
“Let me see your book, sir,” said the conductor. ‘There, 
sir, is not this strain marked double p?” “ Certainly,” said 
Perkins. ‘“ And pray, sir, what do you understand by p p?"’ 
“ As IT understood, and understand it, in this case, double p 
means, ‘ Put in, Perkins’—and I didit.” ‘ Youdid,” repeated 
the conductor, his disgust giving way to the humor of the 
thing, and he ordered a recess for half an hour.—Selected. 


A QUEER MisTAKE.—As a matter of course, when 
clergymen exchange, they preach old sermons. That they 
may do so, is one of the reasons for exchanging. It does not 
follow, however, that they should not look over the MS. to 
see if the local points need alteration. We read of a Somer- 
ville (Mass.) preacher, who weat over lately to Andover to 
preach. In his discourse was an allusion to the Insane Asylum 
at Somerville. And forgetting that he was in Andover, he 
said: “Sooner than a child of mine should be subjected to 
such influences, I would be willing to have him confined in 
yonder institution.” And the good man pointed directly at 
the Andover Theological Seminary. 


—A new and greater Yosemite than that heretofore 
known to the world has been discovered. It was penetrated, 
late last fall, by Galen Clark, State guardian of the great val- 
ley, and John Muir, an enthusiastic and devoted geologist, 
botanist, and mountain explorer. It is situated in the Tuo- 
lumne river cafion, seventeen miles north of the Yosemite. 
Tho main Tuolumne river, which is a much wider stream than 
the Merced, runs through the great Tuolumne cafion, This 
cafion and its connections have an unbroken length of forty 
miles. For twenty miles of this distance, the cafion is shut in 
by vertical walls of granite, some of which are from two to 


-five hundred feet higher than the very highest in the Yose- 


mite valley. The Tuolumne cafion or Yosemite, at its widest 
part, is only a quarter of a mile wide, while the Merced Yose- 
mite valley is from half a mile to a mile and a quarter wide. 
The falls in the latter surpass those of the Tuolumne cafion 
in unbroken volumes of falling water; but in endless variety 
of cascades and water-shoots the Tuolumne cafion is much 
the grandest. There is one water-leap one thousand feet high 
in the latter. One of its water-falls spreads out at first like a 
great fan of silvery-threaded water; but, after a descent in 
this shape of about two hundred feet, it is whirled over, 
closed up, changed in color, and shot down a narrow groove 
worn in the rocks like an arrow of steam. There is a greater 
display and variety of water-hueg, tints, motions, and expres- 
sions in the Tuolumne cafion than in Yosemite.—Correspond- 
ence New York Tribune. 

—An impulsive young man in Waterbury, Conn., 
sent his girl the piece of sheet-music entitled ‘I will meet 
you at the Beautiful Gate.” Her father saw the piece when 
she opened the package, and, after daubing a bucketful of tar 
over his gate, quietly remarked to his daughter, ‘“‘ He can 
wait for you if he wants to, but you won't either of you swing 
on that gate if tar will keep’ you off.’ That young man now 
sings ‘*‘ No little one to meet me.” 

—An English lecturer recently told his audience that 
Mr. Rowland Hill saw a poor woman whose husband was 
away look earnestly at the outside of a letter from him, and 
then decline to take it, as the postage was too great. He ex- 
pressed his sympathy, but when the postman was gone she 
explained that the letter was all outside; her husband and 
she had agreed on signs and tokens to be conveyed by lines, 
and dots, and variations of the address, so that she could thus 
learn without fee that he was well or ill, was coming home 
soon, or wished her to come to him, or would send her money 
next week,and soon. The future reformer thought it a pity 
the poor should be driven to such shifts, and accordingly 
preached penny postage. This, the lecturer asserted, was the 
origin of cheap postage. 

—As a rash and blinding Sunday-school scholar we 
may have spoken disrespectfully of J. Iscariot. The experi- 
ence of the last six months shows that Mr. Iscariot may have 
been a gentleman who was much misunderstood by the peo- 
ple of the period. Some Scribe probably placed the thirty 
pieces of silver where he thought they would do the most 
good, and when poor Judas found that he had bought into a 
lawsuit (the Hon. P. Pilate, chief-justice), he went and hung 
himself. That was where he made a mistake. He ought to 
have sent the money down to the Capernaum Female Semin- 
ary, and then appealed to the generous confidence of a con- 
stituency with whose feelings and interest every throb of his 
heart beat in unison. The editor of the Galilean Telegram 
would have made a very nice thing of that, and the Hon. J. 
Iscariot would have been one of the most prominent candi- 
dates at the next election,—Columbus (0.) Journal, 


—An old lady in a town of Worcester county lately 
refused the gift of a load of wood from a tree struck by 
lightning, through fear that some of the “fluid” might re- 
main in the wood, and cause disaster to her kitchen stove. 

—A jury once returned into court in order that one 
of their number might be instructed upon the following point 
of law: “If I believe that the evidence is one way, and the 
other eleven believe different, does that justify any other 
juryman in knocking me down with a chair?” 

—A Vermont boy isin luck. The school-teacher was 
just going to “ baste” him when the lightning struck the 
house, and in his excitement the teacher forgot all about the 
intended thrashigg. 
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Frem Saturday, June 21, s ; Gatarday, 
June 2. 

In the Stock Market there has been a marked 
dutliness, attributable in large part to the death of 
Hon. Horace F. Clark, already noted, who was very 
deeply interested in railroads, and exercised a 

fi upen the business of the 
“ Street. ” The leading positions held by him in 
various companies are still unfilled, save in the 
Union Pacific, Mr. John Duff is appointed acting 
President. In the same company Oliver Ames and 
Elisha Aitkins have been chosen to fill the places 
on the Executive Committee made vacant by the 
ddeath of Oakes Ames and Mr. Clark. 

The call loan market is easy at an average of 4 
per cent., the rates ranging 3 @ 5 per cent. 

Discounts on prime commercial paper are quoted 
as low as 6 per cent., though these are exceptional, 
6% @ 7 being the'average. The banks are consider- 
able purchasers of notes of 60 days or less. 

Government Securities have been in small 
demand, but steady. The price of gold does not 
hold out ‘so great an inducement to‘foreign pur- 
chasers, whence the d d is Hy light. 
The July interest will probably encourage the for- 
eign holders to re-invest in Governments. 

State Bonds continue as stated in our article 
last week. Transactions are very limited. Virginia 
Donds are somewhat sought after by Virginia prop- 
erty holders, who hope to use them in payment of 
their State taxes. 

Gold has been more active. Though it fell early 
in the week to 115, it raTHed again, and went to 15%, 
and then fell back to 115% @ 115X, our latest quo- 
tation. 

Foreign Exchange continues quiet at 109% @ 
109% for prime 60 days sterling, and 110 @ 110 for 
short sight. 

The following are the nominal closing rates for 
sterling: 

















Sixty days. Three days. 
Prime bankers sterling bills 





GI WOON. dic cet cccisae 100%@W9% 110% @110% 
Good bankers do.......... 108% @109% 110 @110k 
Prime com. sterling do...18% @IBY¥ — @ — 
Paris ¢bankers)............. 5.25 @5.26% 5.20 @5.20% 
Antwerp.............2.++0++ B.2UK@S.21K 5.15 9 @5.16%4 
Pwies............cccceeeeees SZUK@ELZLY 5.15 5.16% 
Ameterdam --» MK@ WH 410% @40X 
Hamburg...... Bu4@ Ws Bi CT 
WE OSE noo ccccccccccece 414@ 41% 41K @ — 
BreMeN... 0.22. sevcccccees 94@ 86K YK GIK 
Prussian thalers........... 724%@ 72% 72% @73K 


Railroad and Miscellaneous Securities.— 
The stocks on which the chief speculation hasbeen 
eoncentrated are Pacific Mail, Unien Pacific, West- 
ern Union and Lake Shore. An effort was made to 
affect Pacific Mail unfavorably by a report that the 
Directors had resolved to issue $6,000,000 of bonds, 
applying $500,000 yearly of the subsidy as a sinking 
fund. It proved, however, to be false, the counsel 
eof the Company having given an opinion adverse 
to the legality of such an issue, although he had 
advised that it might raise money from outside 
lenders by pledging any part of its property—a 
pawn-looking arrangement that will hardly com- 
mend itself to the stockholders. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations each day for the week: 

Gold (lowest 115)... ..1151154¢ 11534 19534 ,1155% 115% .115% 
CL, B.Ge, GR MOUP.... cccccees 114,114,114 ,114%,114%,114% 
U.S. 6s, 81, reg..........116,1164¢,116%4 ,1164,116%, 1164 
D. 8..6a, 81, eoup......1213¢,1215¢ 1214, 12244 12234 122% 
©. 8. 52, 62, coup....1154%,115%,11534,115K 164.1169 
U. 8. 5-20 4, coup... .115%,115X.116%, 116 %,117}4 1174 





©. 8. 5-20, 65, coup. ..--- 117441792 ,11736 117 & 11836 118 
wv. 8. 5-20°65 coup (new)...119¢ 11944 ,1193¢,119 4, 120% 120 
UU. S. 5-20 67 ecoup...... 12054,120% ,120% 120 120% ,121K 


U.S. 520, 68, coup... .......120%¢,120,120,120 120 1204 
se eee 113,11214 11244 112% ,113 4,113 
TE, CR ORD: oc cses csccccves 112% ,113,113, 113 % 114,114 

J. & Currency, 6s......... 114}¢ 1 ig 11484 114% 114, 114 








-101.\ 101% 101 4,101 & 1014 101% 
+++ 18 — 125,126 4,126 % ,1264 





_ ae i -<6A,63}4 6356 6336 6334. “4 
en ae. 734,73, 7 

Lake Shore... - BK 92% ,923¢ 9256 92%, ony 

Weir ccsiscces . «684,684 68,67 % 674 6814 

Po ee 72% 7254 72,71, 70% 71% 
Northwestern pref. .............. 84,86 84548484 R446 
NE BI ccine a soressecs 10934 10934, 184,109,108 4 108% 
Py Cats ccrcksnscscucasccte 51M SES 50% 5146 5034 50% 


St. Paul pref 7144,7144,71% 71% ,72,72 
Central of N. Jersey. ... .1064,106,10554 106 ,106 4 10644 
ae ee 100,995 97 98,97 4.9734 
PR GE. Bink sc cciccvecccas 34% BA % 35.35% 3536.35 
pe eS eee 55, 55,54 55,54 
Dnion Pacific..... ; 2554 2534 244,244 24% 25K 
- -1083¢,108 44,108, 10834 110,108 
anal 85.96 85 34 85,8514 85,84 4 







Western Union. 


Pacific Mail........ - BBY ,3834 37 14 ,BB14 3834 3834 
BS GD cccsccesscccscansccend 95,94,95,94 4 444 4% 
BD Biv cin cr cccscccscecnel 65,64,65,63%4 6344 6314 
United States Exp............ 716,71, 71%, 71% 71,71 
Wells Fargo Exp............s.cese0 84,8334 ,82,79<¢,79,78 


The following abstract of reports made to the 
Controller of the Currency, showing the condition 
ef the National Banks at the close of April 25th, 
is of general interest. A report from one bank in 
fan Francisco was not received. 





RESOURCES. 
Loaas and discounts.............. + $§$906,205,275 17 
a tacnnntecsinanseaccnsens 3,939,069 41 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation .. 385,988,800 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits.......... 16,235,000 00 
UV. 8. bonds and securities on hand.... 9,613,550 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. ... 228,449,146 4 


Due from redeeming and reserve ag’ts 88732808 44 






Due from other national banks........ 38,630,886 45 
Due from State banks and bankers.... 12,323,315 96 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.... 33,956,349 22 
Current expenses................0.- 7,406,330 16 
IAS. -dtnsdenaqvectacetaen 7,544,586 08 
Checks and other eash items.... . 15,276,668 08 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... .... 4,132,125 24 
Bills of other national banks. 19,272,910 00 
Bills of State banks... ......... 33,992 00 
Fractional currency........... «+» 2,198,855 14 
i Ceenbccacecoopesscscececcssecceressé 16,554,860 27 
agal tender notes... .........-.s0ecccees 99,892,787 00 
ae $8. certificates of deposit for legal 
strc acakbitishelcaneseson pecans 17,275,000 00 
Clearing-house certifieates.. 2,612,493 31 





Three per cent. certificates. 10,000 00 
FOAL. vee — 











LIABILITIES, 

CPOE CHORE, 20 iccccccccccccceces cocssesd $486 ,962,891 09 
IR GOD io ova cccctccccsetecscansseccvs 115,730,574 57 
Undivided profits. ..........s..s-ceseeees 752,882,427 69 
National bank notes outstanding . 337,540,684 00 
State bank notes outstanding.... 1,280,268 00 
Dividends unpaid. . . 1,460,660 77 
Individual deposits « 615,207,269 10 
BB i cccccccsccnccesecspocce 7,880,057 73 
Deposits of U. Disbursiag officers...... 425,750 14 
Due to national banks................... 126,614,050 71 
Due to State banks and bankers........ 34,890,178 11 
Notes and bills rediscounted.......... «- 5,408,043 38 
Bills payable 7,059,128 39 

SR stcewsncscsccersecncsed $1,796,843,893 59 


Number of banks, 1,961. 





FIRST. MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT, 
CONVERTIBLE 


Sinking Fund Cold Bonds 
OF THE 
BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS & 

MINNESOTA RAILWAY CO. 





The present and prospective ease in the money 
market renders the present time a favorable one 
for investment of funds, while securities have not 
yet fully recovered from the depression caused by 
the excessive stringency of money during the past 
six months, 





” ‘BANKING Hover ¢ OF Fisk & Haren, } 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, June 30, 1873. 

3" We recommend to our friends and cus- 
tomers forinvestment of surplus Capital, orin 
exchange for Government Bonds, 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS—Principal and 
Interest payable in Gold in New York City; 
Interest payable January land July 1. Bonds 
of $1,000 each, Coupon or Registered—price 

and accrued interest. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD, A GREAT EAST AND WEST TRUNK 
LINE, 420 miles in length, extending from At- 
lantic tide-water at Richmond, to Hunting- 
ton, the most favorable point of railroad 
connection with the Ohio River, is completed, 
and doing a large and profitable business. 

ITS TRAFFIC in the transportation of Agri- 
cultural Products and general merchandise 
between the West and the Eastern and South 
Atlantic States, and in the development of the 
IMMENSE IRON, COAL, AND TIMBER RE- 
SOURCES OF THE ALLEGHANIES AND 
THE GREAT KANAWHA VALLEY, is 
growing as rapidly as it can be organized. 

ITS PASSENGER TRAVEL between the 
East and West and South-west, and to the 
White Sulphur and other CELEBRATED 
MEDICINAL SPRINGS on its route, is large, 
and rapidly increasing. 

ITS EARNINGS during the current year 
will be much larger than has heretofore been 
anticipated, and will largely increase from 
year to yeur. 

NONE OF THE OTHER GREAT EAST 
AND WEST TRUNK LINES and Coal and 
Iron thoroughfares, whose revenues are so 
enormous, commenced their business with 
anything like the traffic which has greeted 
the opening of the Chesapeake and Ohio, and 
its growth promises to equal in magnitude 
and exeel im rapidity that of the most suc- 
cessful of its predecessors. 

These facts, together with the thorough 
construction and substantial character of the 
Road itself, and the great value of the Com- 
pany’s property and franchises, enable us to 
recommend their Securities with the utmost 
confidence. 

Pamphlets, containing full information con- 
cerning the Road and the country it traverses, 
will be furnished upon application. 

We continue to deal in Government Securi- 
ties, CENTRAL PACIFIC, WESTERN PA- 
CIFIC, AND CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX 
PER CENT. BONDS, buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commission, 
for cash, make Collections, receive Deposits, 
on which we allow interest at the rate of four 
per cent., and doa general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 





TURNER BROTHERS, 


M. C. Fhe A. Turner, 

T. C. Turner, BANKERS G. M. Turner, 
J. Turner, { y 8. Decker. 
R. Turner, J 


No, 14 Nassau Street, N. Y., 


Transact a general Banking business, Checks pass 
through Bank Clearing House, allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange and make Telegraphic Transfers, pay 
coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, and 
keep Books of Registry and Transfer. Orders exe- 
cuted at — id and Stock Exchanges for cash cash only. 


10 Per ¢ Cent. Interest. 


We will undertake to invest carefully and se- 
curely, at ten per cent. interest, money confided to 
us by individuals or trusts. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 PINE STREET. 


KOUNTZE BROTHER: S, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New ¥ rovks al- 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on London, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 














abroad. Investment Securities for 

sale. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. — SCHOOL 
ATORY.—This department of the 


University is designed to qualify students as pro- 
fessors of elocution and oratory. Special classes 
for clergymen and public speakers; also for those 
who intend to become articulation teachers of deaf 

mutes, upon mel pro of dh 's system of vis- 


ible speech. he Dean, 
“LEWIS BM MONROK, 
Chelsea, Mass 


railroad bonds to be the most popular 
form of investment, an examination of the lists of 
me New York Stock Exchange reveals none equal- 
safe and cheap with those of the BURLINGTON, 
EDAR RAPIDS and MINNESOTA RAILWAY. 
These bonds, the whole of which have been sold 
by us. are secured on a line of completed railroad, 
the earnings of which in 1872 were........ $905,959 68 
The net earnings being...................+ 534,788 29 
Against interest requirement of ......... 378,000 00 
The earnings forthe first five months of the pres- 
ent year was as follows: 


PE cecabedes vidsnccedetccdasoncesonsesces 
February 


Total for five months................. $387 
The earnings during the same period of 
nt Smoneeen BOvcosvcscccccoccsccessecena $330,447 57 
MED Ns 6:58 4.05.000 0 ces nc dioncecenecsseeccces 140,938 89 
The intel yon during the year 1872 
ls tctiiiabses ienehsanancsnshsheshonsbeinn 995,959 60 
The per centage of increase thus far, if 
continued, would make the earnings Sor, 

the year CARE see 1,145,000 00 

That the increase thus far shown annually in this 
road is healthy and likely to continue, is demon- 
strated by the report of the Treasurer of the State, 
who shows that during the period of ten years past 
an almost unbroken annual increase of railway 
earnings has taken place throughout the State. 

he above returns are from the Minnesota Di- 
vision only of the BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS 

AND MINNESOTA RAILWAY, 20 miles in length. 
The Milwaukee Division, 110 miles in length, 
stretching toward Milwaukee, will add avery lar, _ 
ly increasing business on its full completion in Ju- 

next. 

We recommend capitalists investing for them- 
selves or others, to purchase these bonds, as yield- 
ing at once the largest return and most ready 
means of realizing their capital at any time when 
required. 








TO INVESTORS. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
having determined to close its 7-30 First 
Mortgage Gold Loan, and thereafter to pay no 
higher rate of interest than 6 per cent. on farther 
issues of its bonds, THE LIMITED REMAINDER OF 
THE 7 3-10 LOAN IS NOW BEING DISPOSED OF 
through the usual agencies. 

This affords a desirable opportunity to persons 
wishing to re-invest July Interest or Divi- 
dends, 

The Company now has more than 500 miles of its 
Road built and in operation, including the entire 
Eastern Division, connecting Lake Superior and 
the navigation of the Missouri river; the work of 
construction is progressing satisfactorily ; the Com- 
pany has earned title to nearly Ten Million Acres 
of its Land Grant, and sales of lands have thus 


far averaged $5.66 per acre. The Company’s 73-10 


| bonds are receivable in cash payment for land at 


1.00. 

All marketable securities are received in ex- 
change for Northern Pacifics. For sule by Banks 
and Bankers. ‘ 


SAY COOKE & CO. 


TEN PER CENT. 
HOME INVESTMENT. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 
La Moille Valley, St. Johnsbury and 
Essex County Railroads, 








We also recommend the seven_per cent. gold 
bonds issued on the Milwaukee Division of the 
same road, the small remaining portion of which 
we are now offering to investors. 


pendent enterprise, would render the bonds safe, 
are secured also by a lien upon the Minnesota Di- 
vision, thereby rendering the securities now of- 
fered even more desirable than those upon the 
Minnesota Division, by reason of their being a 
double security 

~ —_ total bonded indebtedness of the Company 


On the Milwaukee Division.................. 2, 

The total interest requirements on both "aaa 
amounts to $532,000, whereas the net earnings of 
the Minnesota Division alone were $534,788 29 in 
1872, and these are estimated in 1874 as in excess of 
#700,000. The earnings to be derived from the Mil- 
waukee Division during the short period of the 
present rene forevhich it will be ——. itis believed, 
| make the total gross earnings in excess of 

1,500,000, and net earnings in excess of 000. 
the State of Lowa is the most prosperous State in 
the Northwest, aie the only State in the Union 
EREE FROM DEBT ‘he population has doubled én 
the last ten which y and now numbers a million and 
a quarter, " ich epee the State in rank as —— 
eleven in the Union, against number twenty i 
Emigration is constantly seeking this State in 
preference to others, the freedom from taxation, 
the natural advantages of the soil, and the liberal 
s which allow aliens to acquire and hold real 
te without naturalization, offering special in- 
aucoments to those going West. 

Parties exchanging Government Bonds at pres- 
ent exceptionally high prices will realize an in- 
crease of their princi om of about one-third, and of 
income about-one-ha 

As soon as the al sales on account of the 
Company are closed, these bonds, as well as those 
issued upon the Minnesota Division, will doubtless 
advance to par, that being the average price for 
First Mortgage Bonds of similar merit. 

We quote the prices to which some of the leading 
Western Railway Mortgages have now attained : 
oe Fort W: rogue and Chicago First Mort- 

gage, Currency 
Chicago, tt. Taland and Pacific First Mort | 

i CIEL TL 005 nbbbadss eer tnnecennseches 

> ay cookin | First Mortgage, Currency, 7s ion 
i Northwestern First Mortgage, Cur- 


ency, 
chi 0 and Alton First Mortgage, Currency, 7s 
Illinois Central First Mortgage, Currency, ty 
Galena and Chicago First Mortgage, Curren- 





chkeag'iburiinain setchas ikslaiiheeadhneeenekil 
e, cy, 
=~ maunkee "and Bee Paul First Mortgage, 





Ns nkbhbsedncntesaeted diets ccofsnsdnceonages 
Michigan Central First Mortgage, Currency, 8s. 115 

The seven per cent. Gold Bonds of the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids and Minnesota Raiiway are, for 
intrinsic value, or security of principal and inter- 
est, inferior to none of those above named. 

We are prepare to execute orders for the a 
of this Road at market prices, at which they yield 
OVER NINE per cent. on investment. All marketable 
securities en in exchange. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
. 32 Wall St., New York. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
No. 644 BROADWAY, 
Corner Bleecker Street, 

NEw YORK, June %, 1873. 


Forty-fifth Semi-Annual Dividend, 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
the Forty-fifth Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 





uly 1. 
Pa. able on and after the third Monday of July. 
All dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a deposit. E. J. BRO 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


DEPOSIT TO-D AY. 


The Freedman’s Savings & Trust Company, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Assets Over $4,000,000. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. Ww. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. SPERRY, General Inspect 
SAM L. HARRIS, Manager. 
GB Send for Circular. JOHN J. ZULLLE, Cashier. 





These bonds, in addition to being a first mortgage | 
upon the Milwaukee Division, which as an inde- | 


On the Minnesota Division.................. yoy | 


w 7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


| One hundred and seventeen miles long, from the 
Connecticut River to Lake Champlain, and forme 
| ing the Vermont Division of the Portland and Og- 
densburg Railroad Trunk Line, issued in denom- 
| inations of £100, $500, $1,000, and absvlutely limited’ 
to $20,000 per mile, 
| WITH A BASIS OF A CASH CAPITAL STOCK 
OF $1,200,000 PAID IN AT PAR, 
Interest payable in Gold Coin in Boston or New 
York, November land May l. They yield, at pres- 
ent rates of Gold, 


8 7-8 PER CENT., 


and held to maturity, 10 PER CENT. per annum 
interest. 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

311 Broadway, New York: 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk Street, Boston ;- 


“Financial Agents. 


TEN PER CER” 
Illinois Registered Coupon Bonds, 
Kansas Registered Coupon Bonds, 
and other geod, sound, large-paying secu- 
rities for sale. Send for eur Price-Lists. 
A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
it Wall ll Street, New Yorks 


Brown Brothers & Co.,. 
59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL i iw we ny eee 
CREDITS AVAILABLE IN "ART OF 








M | THE WORLD, MAKE CABLE oy TANSPERS OF 


MONEY BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND 
| ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF Ny CANES 
| ON Gites = BRITAIN AND siemens AnD 





| Wemakea Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
| sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 
| fasts asso much cash on sales. §#~ Send for Price 
ast 
THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just ee by our senior, should be in the hands 
| Of all interested in this class of securities. 2 vols., 
price #0. W.N. COLER & ¢ CO., 17 Nassau St., N.Y: 


Banking House of HENRY C cLEWS &CO., 
& Wall Street, New York. rt 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with ( ‘ity Banks, 





OFFICE OF 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


McKILLOP, CAZMAY & CO., 22 MILK ST., Boston, 
ASSOCIATES OF MCKILLOP & SPRAGUE Co., 
1089 and lil Worth Street, N. Y. 
OTHER ASSOCIATE OFFICES. 

Albany, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansus City, Port- 
land, Or., Milwaukee, Hamilton, Buffalo, Grand 

ds, Troy, Detroit, San Francisco. Louisville, 
St. Joseph, Toledo, = Paul, Quincy, Il., Montreal, 
Toronto, Halifax, John, Indianapolis, Utica, 
Rochester, Clev aed: England, Scotland, France, 
Germany. Established in 142. We shall be ha py 
at any time to furnish responsible merchants, free 
of charge, with either our New England or United 
States volume of ratings for inspection; also to 
answer for them, free of charge, confidentially, a 
sufficient number of test inquiries (the fairest cba 
the surest test that can be applied to an Agency), 
to enable them to form a just opinion of the prompte 
ness particularity and accuracy of our reports. 
McKILLOP, CAZMAY & CO, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. \ 


Vor. 71IL, No. 1. 




















! Scientific and Sanitary. 


FINE-LINE ENGRAVING. 


HE mechanical feat of engraving lines at mi- 

croscopical distances from each other, upon glass, 
has often been accomplished. By means of a fine 
diamond point, Fraunbafer succeeded in forming a 
ruled surface of glass in which the strial were actually 
invisible under the most powerful microscope, the in- 
terval of the furrows being only one thirty-thousandth 
of an inch. In some furrowed surfaces produced by 
Mr. Barton, the lines are so close that ten thousand of 
them would occupy only the space of an inch in 
breadth. Mr. Rutherford, of this city, long ago con- 
trived a machine, worked by an electro-magnetic en- 
gine, which ruled lines of extreme fineness for micro- 
scopical test objects; and ‘* Nabut’s lines,”’ for the same 
purpose, are well known. 

The light reflected from surfaces so minutely divided 
exhibits the purest colors of which we have any knowl- 
edge. The beautiful colors of mother of pearl are nat- 
ural instances of the same phenomena. This substance 
is composed of a vast number of thin layers, which are 
gradually and successively deposited within the shell 
of the oyster, each layer taking the form of the pre- 
ceding. When it is wrought, therefore, the natural 
joints are cut through in a great number of sinuous 
lines, and the resulting surface, however highly pol- 
ished, is covered by an immense number of undulating 
ridges formed by the outcropping edges of the layers. 
These strial may be observed by the aid of a powerful 
microscope, although they are so close that five thou- 
sand of them occupy butasingleinch. That they are 
the cause of the brilliant colors displayed by this sub- 
stance has been placed beyond doubt by Sir David 
Brewster, who received from an impression of the sur- 
face of pearl, on soft wax, the same display of colors as 
from the pear] itself. 

We learn, from the American Naturalist, that Mr. 
Wm. A. Rogers, of the Cambridge Observatory, has re- 
cently engraved upon glass lines of great beauty and 
considerable fineness. Those of medium fineness, espe- 
cially, glisten beautifully with rainbow colored light. 
The lines from 1-82 inch to 1-2,400 inch, suitable for use 
in optical instruments as a substitute for spider-web or 
diamond rulings on glass, are remarkably clear, dis- 
tinct and uniform in their spacing. Of the finer lines, 
those of 1-20,000 inch are perfectly successful, while 
those of 1-24,000 inch are capable of being defined and 
counted, 





——-—_ -g>e———— 


Capt. Galton, writing on the Domestic Economy 
of Fuel, in the Popular Science Monthly, says :— 

‘The conclusions, however, to which I have been led 
in my consideration of this question, are, that with 
these apparatus, and, indeed, with all kitchen-ranges 
in use, the waste of heat lies in the number of func- 
tiows the fire has to perform. It must warm water, it 
m i oven, it must stew, and grill, or toast, 

ies roast at the open fire, and each of these 
processes ro (nires a different condition of heat. Hot 
water requires a temperature of 200° to 210°, a roasting- 
oven of about 450°, a baking-oven probably 350°; grill- 
ing is performed on a clear flame, the temperature of 
which is probably 1,300°. Now, when the fire is in an 
efficient condition to perform one of these functions, it 
is also in an efficient condition to perform the others, 
and, although, by means of dampers, it may be some- 
what checked in the performance of its full functions 
in certain directions, there is no doubt that an enor- 
mous amount of heat is wasted through the agency of 
those parts which are not wanted to be in operation. 
When the oven is not wanted, it is affording a means 
for the heat to escape rapidly, especially if ventilated 
as a roasting-oven. The boiler is supplied with heat 
beyond its requirements, and generally abstracts a 
large quantity of spare heat, which passes off in the 
shape of steam. I assume that the cook closes the 
dampers, in order, as far as possible, to limit the action 
of the fire when cooking is not going on, but in prac- 
tice this is difficult to insure. With these combined 
apparatus, the fuel consumed will be in proportion to 
the various operations which the fire is arranged to 
perform, and not in proportion to the limited work 
required when only one or other of the operations is 
wanted. When, for instance, the fire is only wanted 
to heat water, a great waste of heat will be going on, 
from the heat passing off from the oven, hot-plate, and 
front of the fire. For this reason, the combined appa- 
ratus can never be so economical in fuel as separate 
apparatus; while, however, apparatus of this class, if 
not very carefully worked, waste fuel, they, to some 
extent, save trouble to the cook.” 

—— ape -— — —- — 


Ina summary of Professor Wyville Thompson's 
Depths of the Sea, the Popular Science Monthly says: 

“The main theater of sounding operations has been 
the Atlantic Ocean, which, from its relations to the 
leading commercial nations, and for inter-continental 
telegraphic purposes, has been more carefully surveyed 
than any other great body of water. Open from pole 
to pole, participating in all conditions of climate, com- 
municating freely with other seas, and covering 30,000,- 
000 square miles, it is believed to represent general 
oceanic conditions, and to contain depths nearly, if not 
quite, as great as the other ocean-basins of the world, 
although but little is known, it is true. in this respect, 
of the Indian, Antarctic, and Pacific Seas. The general 





result of its soundings would indicate that the average 
depth of the Atlantic bed is not much more than 12,000 
feet, and there seem to be few depressions deeper than 
15,000 or 20,000 feet, a little more than the height of 
Mont Blane.” 





~ Publishers’ Department. — 








New York, July 2, 1873. 








VOX POPULI. 


E had supposed, from the demand for the 
Oleograph, that the little child-mother was 
speaking for herself; but to oblige those who would 
like to know what the rest of creation think of the new 
premium, we will give, from week to week, a few of 
the letters we receive. Of course no names will be at- 
tached to them; but the letters will be bona fide letters, 
and the names may be had by any one who desires. 
1, A perfect gem. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 21, 1873. 
PUBLISHERS CHRISTIAN UNION: 
Sirs: I have just received my Oleograph, “ Little Runaway 


and her Pets,’’ and send hereby a multitude of thanks. The 
picture is a perfect gem. Respectfully, 








2. Received in perfect condition. Worthy of all 
praise. 


Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 
Dear Sirs: I hereby acknowledge the receipt of the ** Oleo- 
graph,’’ in perfect order and condition. It is a most beautiful 
vowure indeed, and well worthy the praise all lavish upon it. 

You will please accept my thanks for this beautiful gift. 
Yours truly, 


VINCENNES, Ind., June 17, 1873. 





3. Well executed. Far above ordinary chromos. 


Pompey, N. Y., June 3, 1873. 
J.B. Forp & Co.: 

Sirs: The pictures I received in good time, all right in every 
respect. The Oleograph I think beautiful, and, whatis more, 
I think it is well executed. It can’t be classed with ordinary 
chromos. Of course I fike Mr. Beecher’s picture. Iam so 
well satisfied with them that I cannot pele but make some 
acknowledgment. Yours respectfully, 





4. A charming center-piece to “‘ Wide Awake” and 
“*Fast Asleep.” 

MANCHESTER PRINT WORKS, N. H., June 7, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Gentlemen :—The pictures came to hand in perfect condi- 
tion, one of which is already framed, and, as was intenaea, 
forms a charming center-piece of beauty to the two gems of 
last year. Yours most respectfully, 








5. Surpasses expectation. Not enough adjectives to 
describe its beauty. 

SoutH WEST, WARREN CoO., PA., June 16, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Gents :—Please accept my thanks for fhe Oleograph, which 
came safely to hand to-day. My sisters are delighted, and ex- 
hausted the superlative degree of adjectives expressin 
beau’, at sight of it. It far exceeds my expectations, an 
will, I am sure, be a lasting source of pleasure to me, 

Respectfully yours, 











A SPLENDID 
PPORTUNITY is to be found in an Agency 


for taking subscriptions to the Christian Union, 
with which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 French 
Oleograph called ‘ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil-Chromo.) We 
also give the superb $10.00 Pair of French Oil Chromos, 
“ Wide Awake ”’ and “ Fast Asleep,” subjects Life-Size 
—charming fac-similes of original Oil Paintings. This 
paper has the largest circulation of its class in the 
world. It is this year better than ever. Serial tales by 
world-famous authors: L. M. Aleott, Edward Eggles- 
ton, etc. New and brilliant contributors. The most 
taking “ Combination” and the largest commissions! 
Last year, one Agent made $800 in 3 months; another 
$537 in 35 days; another $94.40 in one week; one $37.60 
in one day; and many others from $5 and $10 to $40 per 
day. This year our offers are even more profitable. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send early 
for circular and terms! J.B. FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal. 











FRAMES FOR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


UBSCRIBERS receiving our premium pictures 
from agents will be glad to know that every 
agent may be supplied with samples of excellent and 
handsome frames, at prices ranging from $1.60 to $7.50. 
These the public may rely upon as good and cheap, 
and we advise that no others be taken from agents. 
Early last year, complaints came to us that agents 
were buying frames at retail prices from dealers, 
and selling them to subscribers with heavy profits 
added. And it was to protect our subscribers, and 
to put all our agents on fair and equal ground, 
that we arranged with large manufacturers for uni- 
form styles of frames, and sold them at uniform low 
prices. 








PAY NO MONEY, 

O any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 

subscription to the Christian Union until he or 

she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 

by the Publishers, and the premium Oleograph or 

Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 

lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 

to show for it. If you do, yours is the risk, and the loss 
if loss there be. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


lg get the people to subscribe for the Christian 

Union, which includes either the two sweet little: 
French Chromos, “‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the large Oleograph “ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.” We frankly ask our readers to help us and our 
agents in sending this paper all over the land, and 
making their acquaintances our subscribers. 

Weare quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
culars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
tome reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York. 





CoRRECTION.—In the advertisement on the first. 
cover page, (issue of June 18,) of the Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine, the words, ‘“ All orders must be 
addressed to Dana Bickford, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Agent’ should have been omitted. The proper 
address, and Mr. Bickford’s proper designation as 
President and General Business Superintendent, were: 
given on the same page. 








THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, wnmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 

2. $3.10 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, unmounted, free by mail. 

3. $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. (2 Or, the chromos “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 

4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. (~ Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake” 
and “ Fast Asleep,’ mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 

6. 93.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office ; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 

6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent by express. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who have paid $3.65 will receive the pic- 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 


@B™ Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for 25 cents, applies ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (i. ¢., without transfer) by one oPinore of the folowing Express 
Companice, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, and 
Deiaware, Lackawana & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL Express Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the point where 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York. 








TERMS. 

One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 60 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 57 
Extra Remittances for: 

NN 6 5nas case cmviekin nan an ehuedeneie +e caeae 10 


I ss cc cnadinniisnnbeaieunGasadennbacnbesan 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

"by express at expense of subscriber).................. ‘ 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see below).......... eb 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ $2 00 








Save Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of ‘‘Runaway and her Pets” (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form, All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums. 


REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamv must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ; 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


SPECIMEN NumMBERS of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5. ; 
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